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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION JUBILEE 


HE Classical Association was founded in December 1903 in the 

Botany Lecture Theatre of University College, London. Univer- 
sity College has invited the Association to celebrate its Jubilee there from 
7 to 10 April 1954. Invitations have been received from the University, 
King’s College, and Westminster School to hold part of the functions 
in their buildings and a special exhibition of new books is being arranged 
by the University Library. In connexion with the Jubilee an appeal is 
being issued to members with the object of raising a small working 
capital to avoid the necessity of increasing the subscription, which in 
spite of growing membership no longer produces enough to cover the 
increased cost of printing and provides no margin for extra activities. 

It is hoped that the Hon. Secretary, Professor L. J. D. Richardson, 
will give the opening lecture on the history of the Association. Head- 
ings will clearly be: the foundation of local branches in this country and 
of parallel associations in the Commonwealth, the establishment of the 
Association’s three journals, the institution of school reading competi- 
tions, and the excellent work done by the Education Sub-Committee. 
During its fifty years of life the Association has endeavoured to fulfil the 
objects laid down in the rules. Two recent activities are designed 
particularly ‘to encourage investigation and call attention to new dis- 
coveries’ and ‘to create opportunities for friendly intercourse’, viz. parti- 
cipation in the Joint Committee of Greek and Roman Societies, which 
runs the successful triennial meetings at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
membership of the International Federation of Classical Studies, whose 
next conference will be in Copenhagen in August 1954. 

Greece and Rome is the youngest of the Association’s journals, but is 
within sight of its Silver Jubilee. This year we say good-bye to the 
Rey. C. J. Ellingham, who has been joint editor since its inception, and 
record our gratitude to a courageous and vigorous pioneer. At the 
same time we welcome his successor, Mr. G. 'T. W. Hooker of Birming- 
ham University, whose skilful administration of the Birmingham branch 
of the Classical Association augurs well for the future of the journal. 


T. B. L. WEBSTER 
Chairman of the Board of Management 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF POMPEY 
THE GREAT 


By H. P. COLLINS 
(29 September 1953 was the bimillenary of Pompey’s death) 


LTHOUGH the last phase of Republican Rome is so familiar to us, 

Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus remains a figure rather than a man. 

His was the statue beneath which the murdered Caesar fell, and he is 

still for most of us the figure in the background: Shakespeare passed him 
by. His vast fame has left the man himself remote. 

It was his tragedy that he could not read the writing on the wall. It 
was partly clouded for him, as all things gradually became clouded, by 
the deepening shadow of his own portentous greatness. With his solid 
abilities, too, he had not a streak of genius or political insight. History 
can show few worse statesmen. He became the chief agent of the 
doomed Republic without realizing that it was doomed, and lived 
quite uninspired by that republican idea which animated men so 
different as Cicero and the younger Cato. 

If he had not been outclassed, and defeated in battle, and finally 
eclipsed, by Julius Caesar, he could have lived in history as the Roman 
Empire’s mightiest architect. He claimed with some reason to have 
subdued three continents. If not a great general, he was certainly a 
very good one, and in his younger days he could always get the best out 
of his soldiers. He was, above all, a good organizer. His campaign 
against the Mediterranean pirates, whom he swept from the seas in 
three months, was an unqualified triumph. 

He was stabbed to death at Pelusium by hangers-on of the Egyptian 
court 2,000 years ago on 29 September. The squalid end, pitiful to 
recall, was all too fitting a climax to his last phase. Like Caesar after 
him, he deteriorated, and far more markedly. Yet even now—such 
extreme bias has he provoked in historians—his real features are hard 
to read. 

He was not born into the privileged class of Optimates, nor in fact 
very fortunate in his father. Gnaeus Pompeius Strabo, who from rather 
obscure origins became one of Sulla’s generals in the Social War, left a 
peculiarly evil name behind him. He was a soldier of some ability, but 
detested by his men, who are strongly suspected of having murdered 
him. He was mean, avaricious, and cruel—faults with which his son 
was never charged. A plot by his own officers to kill him in 88 B.c. 
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had been foiled by the 18-year-old boy’s adroitness—Plutarch gives a 
pretty if fanciful account of the incident. This was the year the great 
Sulla made his successful march on Rome: a sign that the old Republic 
was breaking up. 

At 17 Pompey was involved in the war against the Italian colonies, 
and for some years knew no life but the tented field; but before this he 
had sat for a time at the feet of the Stoic philosopher Posidonius of 
Rhodes. He never showed the deep vein of scepticism of a Cato or a 
Brutus, but he acquired some superficial taste for letters. He was a 
mild and pleasant-looking youth, with a winning manner and the knack 
of giving graciously. In moral character he was far above most of the 
better-off Romans of his day. 

His home life was simple; he had no taste for Eastern luxury, and 
Greek manners made no deeper appeal to him than Greek culture. 
Once when he was unwell a complaisant physician—he hated com- 
plaisant physicians—suggested that a thrush might stimulate his Excel- 
lency’s appetite. The delicacy proved hard to find, and at last a servant 
suggested that the kitchens of Pompey’s old rival Lucullus might be 
able to furnish one. ‘Oh,’ said his Excellency, ‘so if Lucullus were not a 
sybarite Pompey must starve!’—and ordered the Roman equivalent of 
cheese-and-beer. 

As a soldier the young man showed all the old Roman virtues, which 
were becoming rather uncommon. He was authoritative and hardy; 
reliable, temperate, and brave. After his father’s death in 87 B.c. he 
was prosecuted on various improbable charges, and owed his life to 
the praetor Antistius, whose daughter he married. While Sulla was 
subduing Mithridates of Pontus in the East, the Popular party of Marius 
and Cinna seized power in Rome. Pompey escaped from the camp of 
his new leaders, for whom he had no love, and retired in 84 B.c. to the 
large estates which his avaricious parent had acquired in Picenum in the 
north-east. 

Here he raised three legions, an unprecedented feat for a young man 
who had never held high office. Politics and arms were all one career 
under the Roman system, and the generals (who were also admirals) 
were the ex-magistrates. Pompey threw in his lot with the victorious 
Sulla when he returned from the East to the inevitable Civil War. 
Equally with the tried commander Metellus and the wealthy Crassus he 
was ranked as Imperator, and gained an easy victory over the Democrats 
in the north. Sulla crushed the Samnites and Lucanians at the very 
gates of Rome, and got himself proclaimed Dictator. Hellenized and 
cynical, indifferent to Roman traditions, he carried out a cold-blooded 
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and systematic massacre of his enemies and rewrote the Constitution, 
giving over the government and the law courts wholly to the Optimates. 
Sulla was a very able man; but he missed the one chance of securing a 
lasting Republic on a wide popular basis when he turned his back on 
the colonials. 

Pompey was sent to mop up the opposition in Sicily, and captured 
and put to death Carbo, the Democratic consul. This uncharacteristic 
harshness he justified by Carbo’s crimes against Roman citizens. Cross- 
ing to Africa, he speedily defeated Cinna’s son-in-law Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and his native hordes, restored the dethroned Hiempsal to the 
throne of Numidia, and already heard himself greeted by the heady 
title of Magnus. 

Sulla, dismounting outside the city gates to receive the young general, 
also greeted him as Magnus, perhaps a little drily. Pompey asked for a 
Triumph, but was told that only a senior magistrate could be paid that 
honour. ‘More men worship the rising than the setting sun’, retorted 
Pompey. The Dictator cupped his ear; and Pompey was obliged to 
repeat the remark, in his rather slow tones. Sulla contemplated him for 
a moment and then remarked indifferently, ‘Let him triumph’. Pompey 
aspired to have his chariot drawn into the city by Numidian elephants; 
but they proved too bulky for the gates, and he was reduced to the more 
conventional horses. 

He did not become a favourite with the Optimates, who could not 
forget that he was not one of them, and neither he nor they had the 
vision to foresee that one day he would be their last hope, their only 
possible generalissimo. Sulla, on the eve of his surprising retirement, 
was anxious for the future of his step-daughter Aemilia, and induced 
Pompey to divorce Antistia and marry her. Pompey showed more 
independence of Sulla, but also that lack of judgement that so handi- 
capped him all his life, by supporting the disreputable Democrat 
Lepidus for the consulship, thus sowing the dragon’s teeth. 

Sulla took the bold step of laying aside his power and retiring to a 
life of hellenized luxury at his private villa. Here he died a year later 
(78 B.c.), though not of the loathsome disease his detractors’ imagina- 
tion has conjured up. Largely through Pompey’s influence, and in 
spite of strong opposition, he was given the most magnificent public 
funeral Rome had ever seen. 

The Republic had now entered its final phase. Greed, corruption, 
and decadence were the rule among public men, and there was more 
superstition than religion among a people who had perhaps never been 
very spiritual. The provincial nobleman, preoccupied with his fish- 
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ponds, was no more edifying than the urban politician. The Popular 
party could not find good leaders, and was often courted by the worst 
type of high-born demagogue such as the adventurer Clodius. The 
Equites, the middle classes, cut off from the Senate and the courts by 
Sulla, were in eclipse. 

The weakness of the Senate and the State’s want of moral authority 
made the last century B.c. the era of outstanding men. Those who think 
that the Romans came to grief ultimately because of their intellectual 
limitations point out that the master-figures, Sulla and Caesar, were 
both enemies of the State and that Sulla really had a Greek, and Caesar 
a universal, mind. But Pompey, the outstanding man, or at least institu- 
tion, at Rome for three decades, was intellectually very typical of his 
countrymen. He showed the native grauitas, the efficiency, and also the 


streak of stupidity. Yet we can like him, and regret that he became 


spoiled ; for he was honest and uncommonly humane and never became 
a law unto himself. In spite of his ambition, he again and again dis- 
banded his armies—parting with his sole power, for he had no gift of 
winning men in civilian intercourse. 

Aemilia died in 77 B.c. and Pompey married Mucia, who became the 
mother of his two sons. But he did not enjoy domestic life long, for soon 
after Sulla’s death Rome was involved in three wars simultaneously. 
Lepidus rose in arms against the Senate ; in Asia Lucullus required many 
legions, constantly reinforced, to keep Mithridates and his ally Tigranes of 
Armenia at bay; and that eccentric genius of guerrilla warfare, Sertorius, 
held Spain, of which he had been propraetor, as the last stronghold of 
the Marian cause. Having defeated Lepidus at Modena, Pompey was 
given the pro-consular command in the West to reinforce the veteran 
Metellus, though he had never held the previous offices prescribed by 
the Sullan laws. As a sharp-tongued senator remarked, he went not as 
pro-consul but pro both consuls! 

We have learned so much in the last fifty years about the possibilities 
of guerrilla warfare that we are not surprised it should have taken 
Pompey nearly four years of campaigning to subdue Sertorius’ Spain. 
The great adventurer was slain at table by an ambitious lieutenant, 
Perperna, in 72 B.c. Pompey put Perperna to death and destroyed 
unread Sertorius’ papers, which must certainly have incriminated many 
prominent citizens at home. A lesser man would have kept them as a 
weapon. 

Meanwhile Rome had been badly shaken by the revolt of the gladiators 
under the gallant Spartacus. Crassus, better remembered for his wealth 
than his generalship, had broken up the insurrection in 71 B.c. and 
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Pompey, on his homeward march from Spain, routed the scattered 
survivors, afterwards saying with complacency that Crassus had won a 
battle, but Pompey had torn up rebellion by the roots. 

He was granted another Triumph, and though the patricians liked him 
less and less, he was elected consul for the year 70 B.c. This was in 
defiance of all laws, as he had never been quaestor, or even in the 
Senate. His colleague was the influential, incongruous Crassus. Some 
notion of this noble Roman may be gained by recalling his fire-brigade. 
Conflagrations were frequent in the city, and when one broke out he 
would call on some householder in the vicinity and offer to buy the 
imperilled property at a low figure. If the agreement was signed he at 
once brought along his fire-brigade to put out the blaze. He was a 
clever advocate and speaker, but self-interest was the only bond between 
him and Pompey. 

The consuls proceeded to modify Sulla’s laws. Five years before, 
the patrician reformer Cotta had restored a measure of freedom to the 
people’s tribunes, and now Pompey further revised the dictator’s policy. 
The Senate was purged of some of its extremists, the censorship was 
revived, and by the /ex Aurelia monopoly of the courts was taken away 
from the Optimates, a majority of the jury now being either Equites or 
a new class of tribuni aerarii. At the end of his year of office Pompey, 
who loved home and hated the Forum, retired to domesticity. Plutarch, 
who wrote his Life, says he ‘thought true dignity soiled by the touch 
of the vulgar’. It is a little difficult to guess what dreams of—strictly 
constitutional—greatness he indulged; but he seems to have seen him- 
self as a sort of supreme feudalist, lord of an empire within an empire. 
In Spain the new quaestor, a nephew of Marius, was less scrupu- 
lously thinking of a dictatorship that should replace the moribund Re- 
public in the fullness of time. Julius Caesar was the rising hope of the 
Popular party, and a man of more social resource than Pompey. 

Rome’s preoccupations had left the Mediterranean pirates unchecked, 
and they now infested the whole inland sea, so that there was even a 
danger of famine. By a special decree, the lex Gabinia, Pompey was 
put in command of all Rome’s maritime regions. In forty days the seas 
east of Sicily were freed, and in another forty-nine days the marauders 
had been swept from their strongholds in the western Mediterranean. 
Instead of crucifying them, in the conventional spirit, the conqueror 
settled them in new colonies along the coasts, and they justified him by 
becoming orderly members of society. 

He visited Athens, making rather a parade of his piety, and going on 
to Cilicia was greeted with the tidings that he had been given, by the 
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lex Manilia, supreme command in the East, supplanting the excellent 
Lucullus. His elaborate disclaimer of this new honour irritated some 
even among his friends. He was now forty, and not improving with 
middle age. Innocent of the uglier faults, he was consumed by self- 
consciousness. His natural and amiable serenity was lost in small 
jealousies and affectations. Nor could he carry it off: his virtues were 
not of the glamorous order, and he deceived himself more easily than 
others. He should have been a Cincinnatus; but he yearned to be the 
central figure, the patron of men, the diplomat and social paragon. 

The middle-class Cicero had spoken eloquently for his appointment, 
but the stiffer patricians and the Popular party did not really relish it. 
He sailed for Asia with some 50,000 men—taking Theophanes of 
Mitylene with him as a sort of court-biographer! His campaign in the 
East was a long one. He made an alliance with Phraates of Parthia, and 
succeeded in keeping Tigranes neutral, and inflicted a heavy defeat on 
Mithridates’s army at Nicopolis on a winter’s night of 66 B.c. The tough 
old despot retreated eastwards to Colchis and round the Black Sea, 
where he spent the last three years of his life in rallying fresh forces, 
with a view to descending on Italy from the north. But Pompey’s 
frontiers were now on the Euphrates. 

Deviating southwards, he occupied Syria, reducing Jerusalem with 
her mighty walls, where in October 63 B.c. he penetrated the Holy of 
Holies, sword in hand, and stood awed before the simplicity of a religion 
that knew neither visible gods nor idols. From this hour, according to 
the Rabbis, his fortunes declined. 

He spent most of 62 B.c. in organizing Asia Minor. He had reached 
apotheosis now. He could boast—and did!—of taking 800 ships, 1,000 
fortresses, and goo towns, and bringing 20,000 talents to the Roman 
treasury. He had carried the eagles of Rome from the Atlantic to the 
Caucasus. He returned in 61 B.c. to triumph a third time (his car 
blazing with precious stones), and treated his captives with a clemency 
that must have seemed strange to many Romans. But afterwards he 
made a long speech to the Senate which pleased nobody at all. 

The next ten years were murky in the story of Rome and Pompey, 
and made the ascendancy of Caesar inevitable. Pompey divorced the 
unfortunate Mucia and entered into a political match with Caesar’s 
young daughter Iulia. She was a devoted wife, and had she not died of 
a shock while pregnant seven years later, and their little son died soon 
after her, the final rupture might have been averted, for better or worse. 

The coalition of Crassus, Pompey and Caesar, the First Triumvirate, 
must have been almost as shocking to many serious party men as the 
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Fox-North coalition. In the scandalous state of Rome, now further 
demoralized by such degenerates as Catiline and Clodius, some authority 
was urgently needed; but the coalition ‘never coalesced’. Caesar 
secured the consulate for 59 B.c., and Pompey was able to return once 
more to domesticity, but two years later, owing to a corn famine, he 
was made corn controller for a period of five years. He gave the Romans 
their first stone theatre, an admirable move if it had been reserved for 
the drama. But he always miscalculated popular taste, and when he 
staged spectacular fights between gladiators and elephants even the 
hard-boiled Roman plebians rioted in protest against the cruelty—to 
the elephants. 

In 55 B.C., after prolonged scenes of violence, Pompey and Crassus 
were again elected consuls, and they carried some minor reforms. 
Caesar’s command in Gaul was extended to 49 B.c. Pompey was 
appointed to Spain, but kept his army at home, which was of course 
irregular. Through his friend Aulus Gabinius he put Ptolemy Auletes 
on the precarious throne of Egypt, and thereby sealed his own doom. 

With Caesar in the west discovering Britain and Crassus ingloriously 
dead in Armenia, the murderous gangs that infested Rome got quite 
out of hand and it became impossible to hold elections. So in 52 B.c. 
Pompey was made sole consul, anticipating Caesar’s despotism without 
his far-sighted consciousness of destiny. Later in the year Metellus 
Scipio, whose daughter Cornelia became Pompey’s fifth wife, was joined 
with him in the consulate. Cornelia was not the fashionable Roman lady 
of the day: she was a scholar and mathematician with genuine musical 
gifts. 

He tried by legislation, rather late in the day, to tighten up the pro- 
cedure at gangster trials, to combat the all-corroding corruption, and 
to regulate the appointment of consuls and praetors to and from the 
provinces. But he found he had to exempt Caesar by special decrees, 
which inspired Tacitus’s wry comment that Pompey was the author and 
first violator of the Pompeian laws. In the early spring of 50 B.c. he fell 
seriously ill at Naples. How much he stood for to the simple country 
folk was shown on his recovery, when he made a sort of triumphal 
progress round Italy amid the wildest enthusiasm. He had now quite 
lost his air of modesty. ‘I have only to stamp my foot and legions will 
spring up’, he observed, dismissing the menace of Caesar. 

The Senate could do nothing but give Pompey supreme command at 
home, for Caesar was determined to stand for the consulship for the 
year 48 B.c. without parting with his armies. He played on Pompey’s 
frailties cleverly and offered to resign his command if his rival would 
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do the same. The Senate dared not entertain such an offer, and were 
confident in the support of all Italy except the Transpadanes. Caesar 
encamped at Ravenna and in January 49 crossed the Rubicon. In April 
he found Rome almost deserted by his opponents. 

Indeed, this year Caesar was at his swiftest and most brilliant, while 
Pompey, with much larger but vastly poorer forces, was not his old 
self. He was a veteran by the standards of his time, and though Plutarch 
gives a lively description of him as heartening his followers by his 
youthful vigour in athletics and horsemanship, he had been a very sick 
man. Beneath the surface there was a sinister deterioration. He had 
long been unable, as Heitland puts it, ‘to keep his greatness in repair’. 
The poet of the Pharsalia, though he made Pompey his hero, saw 
him as a shadow, magni nominis umbra. 

Shaken by defections, in March he set sail from Brundisium across 
the Adriatic, encamping near Dyrrachium to rally the support he could 
count on in the east. At the same time he consolidated his command of 
the seas. A waiting game was justifiable, though Cicero thought he ‘did 
nothing either brave or wise’. Caesar, consul-elect and for eleven days 
dictator of Rome, was compelled to wait and clear the whole of the 
west to secure food-supplies by land, as he could do nothing at sea. 
Being left with a free hand in Italy, he was able to establish an invalu- 
able personal ascendancy. By January 48 he was strong enough to cross 
to Epirus and confront the Pompeian hosts. 

Pompey’s nucleus of Roman veterans, whose interests he had always 
made his care, were a small minority in his polyglot and dissolute camp. 
Agamemnon, as he was ironically called, had great prestige; but he 
lacked the old authority. Oriental potentates make bad subordinates 
and worse military counsellors; elated by a minor success against 
Caesar, they pressed for a decisive battle, while the bored Romans 
allotted fat prizes of state among themselves as if they were already 
home and Caesar dead. The huge camp was given over to luxury 
and revelling. 

Caesar boldly struck southward and inland, as if he were going to 
attack his enemies’ base in Thessalonica. Pompey, who could well 
have reoccupied Italy, was induced to pursue him. On the plains of 
Pharsalus he gave battle in the intense August heat, trusting to his 
superior cavalry resources. It is not a battle of which we know the 
details clearly—even the exact site is still debated—but it seems that 
bad discipline and fighting inferiority rather than tactics lost the day. 
Caesar’s infantry were too well trained and far too adroit for the Asiatic 
horsemen, who broke and fled, and the reverse soon became a rout. 
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The sudden collapse of his almost legendary supremacy seems to have 
unnerved Pompey, who fled on horseback with a few friends to the 
mouth of the Peneus, and he set sail in a small boat to Mitylene, where 
Cornelia was waiting for him. Plutarch gives a piteous description of 
her grief and self-reproaches. His old confidence revived a little, and 
he began to assemble a fleet and reorganize his eastern resources. But 
unhappily he decided to ask temporary shelter of Egypt’s boy-king, a 
son of Ptolemy Auletes. The degraded mercenaries and eunuchs were 
terrified of receiving him, for fear of Caesar’s wrath, and at the same 
time afraid to turn such an illustrious fugitive away—for might not 
great Pompey still become lord of the world? But if they killed him, as 
the soldier of fortune Achillas pointed out—‘dead men do not bite’. 
Caesar, he argued, would be delighted. 

Achillas’ galley, with two former Roman centurions among those 
aboard, put out to welcome him. He was rowed ashore, in full view of 
the anxious Cornelia. Few men can have walked so incautiously to 
their death. As he stepped on land he was stabbed from behind several 
times and fell without a cry, covering his face with his cloak. His head 
was hacked off and his body thrown into the sea, whence it was retrieved 
next day by two humble Romans and given rough-and-ready cremation. 
The timbers of a derelict boat that had been stranded nearby served as 
a funeral pyre. 

Such was the miserable end of Pompey the Great, one of the most 
constitutional and humane of the world’s conquerors, if also one of the 
least able to support the weight of his own importance. If he added 
lustre to the moribund Republic, he was not the man to avert the 
impending doom: he had neither the vision nor the self-disregard. His 
limitations kept him the instrument rather than the master of fate. If 
he had beaten Caesar at Pharsalus—a dubious benefit to the world— 
the forms of constitutional government at Rome might have been pre- 
served a little longer. But the Senate could hardly have survived long 
against their own corruptness and the violent resentments of the mob. 
Another Clodius would have been the alternative to another Catiline, 
and a strong dictatorship must have soon become the only course. 

If imperial Rome was to enter upon a new phase and a new glory, 
Caesar was the man best able to prepare the way. Good feeling and 
respect for freedom may incline us to Pompey’s cause; but on the long 
view of history we must see that he was not the type of Roman, and 
indeed his was not the Rome, to control the destinies of a changing 
world. 
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OVID’S ‘LUCRETIA” 


By A. G. LEE 


VERY country has its heroes, legendary or historical, who are re- 
membered for some noble action that has caught the popular 
imagination and made their names immortal. Among the Romans, just 
as Fabricius was the type of incorruptibility, Decius Mus of devotion to 
country, Regulus of faith to the pledged word, so the name of Lucretia 
was proverbial for chastity. The story of her suicide after she had been 
violated by Sextus Tarquin is recounted by the historians Livy,” Dio- 
nysius,? and Diodorus,* and alluded to by many Roman poets and prose- 
writers. But apart from such allusions, it is curious that of all the Roman 
poets whose works have come down to us none save Ovid has treated her 
story at any length;5 moreover, there is apparently no representation of 
her among the extant remains of Roman art. To painters and poets of 
later times, however, she made a strong appeal. In the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, for example, there is the famous painting by 
Titian; and in our own literature Chaucer sang the praise of ‘the verray 
wyf, the verray trewe Lucresse’ in his Legend of Good Women, Gower 
included her in the seventh book of his Confessio Amantis, Shakespeare 
in his youth composed that highly coloured arabesque The Rape of Lu- 
crece, ‘Thomas Heywood turned the story into a tragic drama, and most 
recently Benjamin Britten has made it the subject of an opera. 

That Ovid found in Lucretia an attractive figure is evident from the 
detailed manner in which he treats her story in the second book of his 
Fasti. Certain other events connected with the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud and preceding the legend of Lucretia are narrated in such a 
cursory way as to be almost unintelligible without the help of Livy, 
while the expulsion of the king and the establishment of the Republic 
at the end of the narrative are dismissed in a single couplet: 


Tarquinius cum prole fugit; capit annua consul 
iura. dies regnis illa suprema fuit. (851-2.) 


Ovid is hurrying over those events which hold little interest for him, in 
order to concentrate all his powers on a description of the one episode 
that fascinated him. 


' A paper read at the Joint Meeting of the Hellenic and Roman Societies and 
the Classical Association at Cambridge on 11 Aug. 1951. 

2 Livy, 1. 57 ff. 3 Dion. Hal. 4. 64. 4 ff. 

* Diod. 10. 20. 1 ff. 5 Fast. 2. 721-852. 
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It is not surprising that this episode should have had a peculiar appeal 
for him. In the first place, the central figure is a woman; and whatever 
else may be laid to Ovid’s charge, it cannot be maintained that he was 
not interested in the female heart. A second feature of attraction was the 
younger Tarquin’s illicit passion; if not so abnormal as the passion of a 
Byblis or a Myrrha, it afforded a similar opportunity for psychological 
analysis. An added recommendation was the fact that Lucretia provided 
the pattern of a wife’s devotion to her husband and that by representing 
her in a most sympathetic light he might atone in some measure for the 
grave offence given by his Art of Love. Finally, as far as recent poetry 
was concerned, the story was untrodden ground. Here was a subject 
worthy of the genius of Virgil, for was not Lucretia one of those ‘who, 
though guiltless, wrought their own death, and in abhorrence of the light 
threw away their lives’?! And yet Virgil had left the theme untouched. 

Nevertheless for the general outline of his narrative Ovid made use 
of a prose source. That he had given a careful reading to Livy’s account 
in the first book of the Histories is attested by some dozen close verbal 
reminiscences. But Ovid’s debt to Livy has been assessed by others, 
notably by Emil Sofer in 1906,? and independently by Concetto Marchesi 
in 1910;3 we shall not be concerned with it here, except so far as we 
consider later the striking difference of approach in the two authors. 
Nor shall we be much concerned with Heinze’s keen analysis of Ovid’s 
narrative as illustrating the essential difference between the epic and the 
elegiac styles.* 

Further, the question of Hellenistic influence on Ovid in this particular 
story was treated by Pokrowskij,> who, however, in his anxiety to find 
traces of such influence everywhere, reached what in my opinion is a 
misleading conclusion. “The story of Lucretia’, he writes, ‘is in Ovid 
nothing but a clever combination of stereotyped erotic motifs, which 
leaves in the character of the heroine nothing specifically Roman, nothing 
that resembles the type of the antique Roman matron.’ But it is not 
from this angle that we are now to consider Ovid’s story, though it may 
be that, as a by-product of our investigations, we shall discover that this 
extreme view needs to be somewhat modified. 

The writer who sets out to tell Lucretia’s story is immediately faced 
by one major artistic problem. On the solution of this problem the 


1 Aen. 6. 434-6. 

? Livius als Quelle von Ovids Fasten, Vienna, 1906, pp. 7 ff. 

3 Atene e Roma, xiii, 1910, pp. 170-8. 

* Ovids elegische Erzahlung, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 45 ff. 

5 M. Pokrowskij, ‘Beitrage zur Charakteristik Ovids’, N. Jahrbiicher f. d. kl. 
Alt. ix, 1902, pp. 170-8. 
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whole character of his narrative depends. An inadequate solution will 
inevitably mean that his account will fail to carry conviction, that as a 
work of art it will be unsatisfying. The difficulty is solely concerned 
with the character of Lucretia. Put very simply it is this: Why did she 
commit suicide? Granted the harrowing experience through which she 
had passed, why none the less should she take her own life? Was her 
motive Stoic heroism? Did she argue that since Tarquin had robbed 
her of something dearer than life itself—her honour—therefore life 
would henceforth be intolerable? Was she afraid of public opinion, and 
did she feel that the world would not believe in her innocence unless she 
killed herself? Or was it simply an overwhelming sense of shame at the 
thought of the wrong to which she had perforce to submit? Or was it 
nervous shock, the natural reaction to the psychological wound that had 
been inflicted upon her? 

From the Christian point of view St. Augustine has discussed this 
problem with fine insight in the first book of his City of God. He pro- 
poses a dilemma: if Lucretia felt herself to be innocent, why did she 
commit suicide? if, on the other hand, she felt a secret sense of guilt, 
why is she held up as a pattern of chastity? ‘If you extenuate the 
suicide’, he writes, ‘you confirm the adultery. If you acquit her of 
adultery, you aggravate the charge of suicide; and there is no escape 
from the following dilemma: if she was adulterous, why is she praised? 
if chaste, why did she kill herself?’! The dilemma is of course unfair; 
it does not exhaust all the possibilities, some of which I have just men- 
tioned. But I have quoted it because it puts in an extreme form the 
problem that must be tackled by any poet who portrays Lucretia. He 
must make his readers feel beyond all doubt that she is chaste, that she 
could not for a moment have consented to Tarquin’s deed. And at the 
same time he must so draw her character as to provide a thoroughly con- 
vincing motive for her suicide; the reader must feel that it is natural for 
such a character to take her own life as a result of her experience. 

To show how Ovid surmounts this artistic difficulty is the main theme 
of this paper, but I shall take the liberty of digressing from it here and 
there, in order to bring out even more clearly his merits as a story-teller. 
Let us now turn to his narrative. 

The curtain rises on the Roman forces besieging the Rutulian town 
of Ardea. The inhabitants of the beleaguered town are unwilling to risk 
a battle, and the siege is protracted. Sextus Tarquin is entertaining some 
of his friends in his tent, and an argument arises about the merits of their 
wives. On the suggestion of Collatine, Lucretia’s husband, the party 

' de ciu. Dei, 1. 19. 
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decide to ride to Rome and see for themselves how their wives are occu- 
pied. It is night time and the distance before them is some twenty 
Roman miles, so that we may suppose that if they set off at about nine 
o’clock they would arrive in Rome at about eleven o’clock. In Ovid’s 
verse decision and journey are taken in a flash: 


dicta placent. frenis impediuntur equi. 
pertulerant dominos .... (736-7.) 


They make straight for the palace, and find no janitor at the door. We 
can imagine them entering, passing through the atrium, where there is 
no one to be seen, and hearing laughter and raised voices from the 
triclinium. They look in and see Sextus Tarquin’s wife and the other 
daughters-in-law of the king wearing garlands round their necks and 
enjoying a comissatio or nocturnal carouse. Whether men too were 
present on this occasion or not, it was a scandalous breach of antique 
Roman etiquette, for, as Ovid’s readers would be aware, in the stricter 
days Roman women were not permitted to drink wine.! Indeed the 
mistress of the house was not even given charge of the key of the wine- 
cellar.2 The inference would be, then, that the ladies had cajoled the 
atriensis or major-domo into opening up, and that the servants of the 
house, taking their cue from the mistress, had naturally decided to have 
a celebration themselves—hence the absence of the porter. 

Collatine and his party now gallop off to Collatia, about twelve Roman 
miles east of the city. It is getting late; they would not arrive there much 
before a quarter to one. There is no mention of a porter on or off duty 
at Lucretia’s house, but may we suppose that Collatine, being the master, 
let himself in at a posticum or back entrance? The party would move 
silently towards the atrium. Standing in the tablinum or in the corridor 
that ran beside it, they would be hidden by a curtain from the view of 
anyone in the main room of the house. Peering round this, in the dim 
light of a single oil-lamp they see Lucretia sitting in the place appointed 
for the mistress of a Roman house—on the lectus genialis. In front of her 
are the funnel-shaped wicker baskets filled with wool, and around her 
are the maidservants busily spinning the wool that has been weighed out 
to each one as her allotted task. It is a typical Roman domestic scene, 
like that in the third elegy of Tibullus? or in Virgil’s first Georgic, where 
the spinners guess a change in the weather from the mould on the wick 
of the lamp.* Tibullus, it will be remembered, prays to be able to come 
upon Delia unexpectedly while she is thus occupied, and it is clear that 


? Dion. Hal. 2. 25. 6; Val. Max. 2. 1. 5. 2 Plin. N.H. 14. 89. 
3 Tib. 1. 3. 83-92. * Georg. 1. 390-2. 
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Ovid has laid him under contribution, for Collatine is here waiting to 
make his unexpected entry. But Lucretia is speaking. Her voice is 
soft and feminine: 

tenui sic ait illa sono: 


‘mittenda est domino—nunc, nunc properate, puellae— 
quam primum nostra facta lacerna manu.’ (744-6.) 


Clearly she wins the prize, for there is a war in progress and she is busy 
far into the night making comforts for her husband at the front. You 
may say, if you like, that Ovid took the idea of the lacerna from Pro- 
pertius’ Arethusa,' but the touch is so natural that it hardly seems neces- 
sary to be pedantic about it. This /acerna, by the way, provides a nice 
example of Ovid’s disregard of anachronisms; in fact it was a type of 
military cloak introduced towards the end of the Republic. For a 
parallel, imagine Tennyson in his Idylls of the King making Guinevere 
send Arthur—a cardigan. 

Lucretia continues with a little speech that throws a clear light on her 
character as Ovid conceived it. ‘“‘But what news have you?”’, she asks 
her maids, ‘ “for you can hear more news than I. How much longer do 
men say that the war will last? Presently Ardea will surely be conquered 
and fall. She holds out against better men than her own. How cruel of 
her to enforce our husbands’ absence! If only they may return safely! 
But indeed mine is too daring and too ready to rush anywhere sword in 
hand”’—a nice touch of tragic irony here, for the reader who knows the 
story immediately thinks of Tarquin’s mad resolve and of how he enters 
Lucretia’s bedroom with drawn sword—‘ “I lose all feeling,’”’’ Lucretia 
continues, ‘ “and swoon away whenever I picture him in battle, and my 
heart turns cold as ice.” She ends in tears, drops the yarn that she had 
begun to spin, and buries her face in her lap.’ 

A delightful picture. It is worth pausing for a moment to consider 
this miniature painting in detail, for every stroke tells. The economy of 
detail in classical poetry seldom implies weakness of imagination on the 
part of the poet. But often the full significance of the few details given 
is apt to escape our notice, accustomed as we are to the copious descrip- 
tions of modern writers who leave nothing to the imagination. Classical 
simplicity conceals its own art. 

First of all, the dim light—lumen exiguum. There may be an implied 
contrast with the brighter illumination of the comissatio at the palace. 
However that may be, I take it that a bright light is no more necessary 
for spinning than it is for knitting. There is evidence that oil was not 


' Prop. 4. 3. 18. 
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cheap in the ancient world, and therefore Lucretia, like the good house- 
wife that Ovid intends her to be, strictly balances expense against imme- 
diate need and sees to it that oil is not used unnecessarily. 

Then the soft voice, wox tenuis. ‘Her voice was ever soft,’ says Lear of 
Cordelia. ‘Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.’ As soon as we 
reach this point in Ovid’s tale we have a suspicion that Lucretia will not 
turn out to be the type of heroine who normally appears in tragedy or 
literary epic. Can we imagine Medea or Electra or Antigone with such 
a voice? Or even Dido, whose regal figure so impressed Aeneas and his 
companions as they watched her supervising the building of her new 
city? Much less Camilla, ‘the warrior maiden whose hands were unused 
to the distaff and the wicker baskets of Minerva’.! 

We suspect, then, that Lucretia will not be cast in the conventional 
heroic mould, but that her heroism will prove to be of a more subdued 
and domestic kind. Her words, as Heinze has pointed out, confirm the 
suspicion. From them we learn that she stirs little abroad, and therefore 
has need to ask her maids for news. We learn, too, that her whole interest 
centres in her husband; it is for his sake that she is anxious for news of 
the war, and all her concern is for his safety. We are introduced, in 
short, to a character devoted, thoroughly feminine, tender, emotional, 
and unacquainted with the world, who is reduced to tears by the thought 
of danger to her husband, but whose grief is turned to immediate joy on 
his unexpected arrival; with unaffected delight and no embarrassment 
at the thought of onlookers she throws herself into his arms: 


deque uiri collo dulce pependit onus. (760.) 


In his own distinctive way Ovid has begun to cope with the main 
difficulty which it was earlier suggested faces the poet who wishes to 
give an imaginative interpretation of Lucretia’s story. He is sketching 
the outline of her character so as to make it appear that her final action 
is a natural and intelligible result of what she is. 

In the following scene the interest of the narrative shifts to Sextus 
Tarquin. The birth of his guilty passion for Lucretia and the mastery 
which it gradually gains over his whole being is vividly described. If the 
spinning scene reminded us of love elegy, the present description is 
almost epic in tone. For example, in the passage beginning ‘sic sedit, 
sic culta fuit, sic stamina neuit . . .’, Ovid uses a device employed by 
Apollonius in Book 3 of the Argonautica, where Medea dwells on the 
image of Jason as it appears in her thoughts: ‘And before her eyes every 
detail was still plainly visible—what Jason himself was like, in what 


* Aen. 7. 805 f. 
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vesture he was clad, what words he spoke, how he sat on the seat, how 
he moved forth to the door.’! The device openly invites the reader to 
co-operate with the poet by using his imagination; it presents him as it 
were with a blank cheque to be filled in as he thinks fit. Then again, 
there are words and phrases in this part of Ovid’s narrative which recall 
Virgil’s fine analysis of Dido’s awakening love for Aeneas: 


interea iuuenis furiales regius ignis 
concipit et caeco raptus amore furit.... (761-2.) 


carpitur attonitos absentis imagine sensus 
(769-70.) 


And when we come to the exclamation quantum animis erroris inest (789) 
we think of the Virgilian heu, uatum ignarae mentes (Aen. 4. 65). If there 
remains any doubt that Ovid is here adapting the elevated style of epic 
to the narrower limits of elegy, it should be dispelled by the fine simile 
in lines 775 ff.: 
ut solet a magno fluctus languescere flatu, 
sed tamen a uento qui fuit unda tumet, 
sic, quamuis aberat placitae praesentia formae, 
quem dederat praesens forma, manebat amor. 


Such a simile is well suited to the large canvas of an epic; it may be 
noted in passing that it first appears in Ovid, though some remarks of 
Aulus Gellius in Noctes Atticae 2. 30 (a parallel pointed out by Peter in 
his edition of the Fasti) may suggest that it is not entirely original with 
him. 

But though for the moment Tarquin holds the centre of the stage, 
Ovid does not allow us to lose sight of Lucretia. Now, however, we see 
her through Tarquin’s eyes. In the spinning scene we were able to dis- 
cern her character through the words that she spoke. Now as Tarquin 
turns over her attractions in his mind, we form a clearer picture of her 
physical beauty. She has a snowy complexion, and golden hair negli- 
gently arranged: her good looks owe nothing to art. Ovid, as we know 
from the Ars and elsewhere, likes to give his heroines of legend and 
mythology a certain individuality by describing the colour of their hair 
and complexion, the style of their dress and coiffure. Often such details 
appear to be chosen quite arbitrarily. Here it is of course possible that 
he has in mind some well-known picture of Lucretia that has not come 
down to us. It is more likely, though, that he wished to emphasize 
Lucretia’s beauty by making her belong to a type that was rare in Italy, 


t Ap. Rhod. 3. 453-6. 
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where, as today, black hair and an olive complexion were most commonly 
to be seen. Thus the golden hair of captive German women was much 
envied by the Romans,' and we know that meretrices wore false hair of 
that colour because of its greater popular appeal.? Similarly, a fair com- 
plexion was highly prized ;3 the Romans, like the Elizabethans, regarded 
a dark or sun-burnt skin as a defect, but paleness as an attraction. Hence 
it has been well remarked that the real equivalent of modern rouge in 
the ancient world was creta or cerussa, chalk or white lead. Lucretia, 
then, with her miueus color and flaui capilli has that ideal beauty which 
a Roman lady of Ovid’s time might well envy. But unlike the contem- 
porary Roman beauty she uses no cosmetics, and takes no pains with her 
hair—neglectae collo sic iacuere comae (772). Ovid clearly intends her to 
represent the old Roman ideal of simplicitas, an ideal which in a 
different mood and a lighter style of verse he couples with rusticitas 
and holds up to ridicule: 


simplicitas rudis ante fuit; nunc aurea Romaest.... (A.A. 3. 113.) 


At this stage in the story Lucretia’s portrait is complete in its main 
outline, with very little direct description on the part of the poet. We 
have simply heard her speak for herself, and we have seen her through 
the eyes of Tarquin. With a few indirect but none the less telling strokes 
Ovid has delineated her character, and prepared us for her action in the 
final scene of the drama. But before we move on to consider that scene, 
there is one small point which deserves mention as a good example of 
how Ovid adapts his prose source in order to secure a more effective 
sequence of events. Those familiar with Livy’s version will remember 
how he remarks that night was falling when Tarquin and his party 
visited Rome on the first occasion—‘quo cum primis se intendentibus 
tenebris peruenissent . . .’ (Livy 1. 57. 8); he makes no mention of night- 
fall when Tarquin goes to Collatia for the second time. In Ovid, on the 
other hand, we find that nightfall is not mentioned in connexion with 
the first visit, but when Tarquin returns alone in order to carry out his 
evil design, we see him riding through the bronze-plated gate of the hill- 
town in the last rays of the setting sun: 


accipit aerata iuuenem Collatia porta, 
condere iam uultus sole parante suos. (785-6.) 


Is there any artistic reason for this discrepancy from Livy, trivial though 
it may seem? Surely it is difficult not to believe that Ovid intended a 


t e.g. Ov. Am. 1. 14. 45 ff. 2 eg. Juv. 6. 120. 
3 e.g. Virg. Buc. 2. 17-18, Prop. 3.24.8, Ov. Fast. 3. 493-5, Mart. 2. 41. 11-12. 
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sinister reference in the pentameter. It is as though the sun were hiding 
his head to avoid seeing the outrage that was about to be committed. 
The same phrase occurs in Book 2 of the Metamorphoses, immediately 
after the death of Phaethon, though there admittedly the meaning is 
made explicit: 
nam pater [i.e. the sun] obductos luctu miserabilis aegro 
condiderat uultus.... (Met. 2. 329-30.) 


And it is interesting to observe that Shakespeare in his The Rape of 
Lucrece employs a similar effect at almost the same point in the story: 
Till sable Night, mother of dread and fear, 


Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 
And in her vaulty prison stows the Day. 


Ovid emphasizes the menace implicit in his line by the spondaic close 
of the succeeding one, which is by no means to be regarded as mere 
Alexandrian ornament: 


hostis, ut hospes, init penetralia Collatini. 


In this connexion we may note the skilful use of lighting effects in the 
story as a whole. It is night when the party set off for Rome. The sub- 
dued light in the atrium of Lucretia’s house is followed by the first glim- 
mer of dawn when the party return to the camp (‘iam dederat cantus 
lucis praenuntius ales . . .’, 767). As Tarquin approaches the house on 
his second visit to Collatia the shadows are falling, and when he stealthily 
enters Lucretia’s bedroom it is pitch dark (‘nox erat, et tota lumina nulla 
domo ...’, 792). Finally, it is in the light of early morning that Lucretia 
kills herself. 

Now let us turn to the final scene, the climax of the whole narrative. 
Fully to appreciate Ovid’s originality it is necessary at this point to con- 
sider what he found in his source. Livy puts two speeches into Lucretia’s 
mouth. In both there is evidence, to my mind, of a striving after rhetori- 
cal effect, a stridency of tone which produces the impression that Lucretia 
is striking an attitude rather than speaking from the heart. She describes 
Tarquin’s deed without hesitation, asserts that she will die to demon- 
strate her innocence, and, in a complex sentence that Livy must have 
been at some pains to compose—for the two final cretics are there by 
design, and he does not usually trouble about clausulae—calls for ven- 
geance on the criminal: 


Sextus est Tarquinius qui hostis pro hospite, priore nocte, ui armatus, mihi 
sibique, si uos uiri estis, pestiferum hinc abstulit gaudium. (Livy 1. 58. 8.) 


Then on the very verge of death she speaks in balanced antithesis, draws 
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distinctions, and declares that she is dying on principle, so that no loose 
woman shall be able to point to her example: 


uos, inquit, uideritis quid illi debeatur : ego me, etsi peccato absoluo, supplicio 
non libero; nec ulla deinde impudica Lucretiae exemplo uiuet. (Livy 1.58. 10.) 


Livy’s Lucretia, in fact, is stylized. She dies in the high Roman fashion 
with a sententia on her lips, a Stoic born out of due time, a virtuous proto- 
type of Lady Macbeth. For an antique Roman matron she displays a 
remarkable grasp of the finer points of rhetoric. But we must be fair. 
Livy does not intend her to be a human and sympathetic figure. Rather 
he sees her from afar as a splendid ideal, a documentum. His lapidary 
stvle moulds her in granite, not flesh and blood, as a majestic monument 
for a later and degenerate age to gaze upon with awe. 

Such an ideal could have little attraction for a poet of Ovid’s warm 
sensibility. The final scene of his story presents a complete contrast to 
that of Livy. Soon after dawn we see Lucretia with her hair dishevelled 
and wearing the garb of mourning. The touch is Ovid’s own. We are 
to take it that she is in mourning for her ravished honour, and for her 
own approaching death, upon which she has already resolved. Ovid 
pictures her as overcome by the shame of what she has suffered; it is 
clear that she is terribly overwrought and suffering from nervous shock. 
Unlike her Livian prototype, she finds it very difficult to speak about 
what has happened. When at last she can bring herself to say something, 
she cannot look her father or husband in the face—an evidence of pudicitia, 
by the way, that caught.the imagination of Silius later, who reproduces 
it in a fine couplet: 


ecce pudicitiae Latium decus, inclita leti 
fert frontem atque oculos terrae Lucretia fixos. (13. 821-2.) 


She makes no mention of revenge. She speaks indirectly and hesitantly. 
Her hesitation is skilfully conveyed by the repetition of a single word: 


hoc quoque Tarquinio debebimus? eloguar, inquit, 
eloquar infelix dedecus ipsa meum? (825-6.) 


She cannot forgive herself for her part in what has happened; or escape 
the feeling that somehow she has played false to herself and to her 
husband. Her last words are: 


quam . . . ueniam uos datis, ipsa nego. (830.) 
“Though you forgive me, I cannot forgive myself.’ 


Surely this is truer to nature and more convincing than Livy’s over- 
dramatic sentence: ‘ceterum corpus est tantum uiolatum ; animus insons; 
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mors testis erit’? As a final example of Lucretia’s pudicitia Ovid takes 
over an idea from Euripides’ Polyxena (Hecuba 568): 


tum quoque iam moriens ne non procumbat honeste 
respicit; haec etiam cura cadentis erat. (833-4.) 


Ovid’s picture is natural and human. He has avoided that rhetorical 
overstatement in which Roman poets were prone to indulge when de- 
scribing scenes of great emotion. He has also avoided any hint of senti- 
mentality, though this for a Roman was a less remarkable feat, since 
Classical poetry is exposed to other dangers than Romantic. Instead he 
preserves a delicate balance, well exemplified in Lucretia’s final words, 
which are perfectly natural, yet neither trite nor obvious. He has put 
himself imaginatively in Lucretia’s place, and tells her story from the 
inside. He makes it credible that a woman of her character would really 
behave as tradition says that she did. With her knowledge largely limited 
to the four walls of her house, her complete devotion to her husband, her 
unaffected simplicity, her emotional and rather impulsive nature, is it 
not natural that she should kill herself after the shock of the terrible 
experience which she has endured? 

And yet, it may be objected, does a woman of this kind deserve to be 
described as animi matrona uirilis (847)? Does not such a description 
clash with the tender character that we met in the spinning scene? 
Surely there is no real contradiction. Just as Polyxena in the Meta- 
morphoses is plus quam femina uirgo as she is led out to sacrifice before 
the tomb of Achilles (13. 451), so Lucretia displays the resolution of a 
man in the final action of her life. Tender and feminine as she is, intense 
suffering can urge her to the decision to take her own life, a decision 
which bears witness to courage of a special kind. We know now, of 
course, from’statistical evidence, that suicide is much commoner among 
men than among women; and in the pagan world, it is hardly necessary 
to add, it was regarded in special circumstances as an honourable and 
courageous action. This, then, is the sense in which Ovid’s Lucretia de- 
serves to be called animi matrona uirilis; her last act was one transcending 
the weakness of her sex. 

It is in Livy, not Ovid, that we can find an artistic contradiction, albeit 
only in a point of detail. In Livy Lucretia’s husband and father try to 
console her by pointing out that the guilt is not hers but Tarquin’s, for- 
getting that Lucretia has already admitted this in the words animus 
insons, mors testis erit. It should have been their task to persuade her that 
it was unnecessary for her to die in order to demonstrate her innocence. 
But Livy has made this slip because he tells Lucretia’s story from the 
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outside, and because he starts with preconceptions about the heroic 
spirit of ancient Rome. His version is well done, and fine of its kind; 
despite a certain lack of conviction it suits the context of his history 
admirably, but it conveys an impression of rigidity, of the statuesque. 
Ovid, on the other hand, careless of any lesson to be drawn from the 
tale, tells it with imaginative simplicity in a most moving way. The 
movement of his verse with its short and rapid sentences comes nearer 
than Livy’s more complex style to the simple rhythms of ordinary speech. 
From this point of view, for all its finished art, the Ovidian elegiac 
couplet is a less artificial medium than much of Roman oratorical and 
historical prose. 

Coleridge, in a lecture on Spenser, asserts that ‘the Greeks, except 
perhaps in Homer, seem to have had no way of making their women 
interesting but by unsexing them’. Such a criticism might be levelled 
at Livy, but certainly not at Ovid. He could hardly have made Lucretia 
more feminine. At the same time, without any desire to point a moral, 
he gives a convincing picture of how mental suffering can drive a tender 
and loving human being to desperate action. Even those who deny him 
the title of poet are ready to admit his gift as a story-teller. But perhaps 
in his tale of Tarquin and Lucretia story-teller and poet worked together. 


THE DATE OF THE SUPPLICES OF 
AESCHYLUS 


By F. R. EARP 


T is difficult to define exactly the difference between the early work 

of a poet (or of a dramatist in verse) and his later work. In fact any 
general definition is impossible, for poets vary. Some merely dry up 
and go on writing from habit; others change their style consciously and 
deliberately, others unconsciously—but all change. Anyone who has 
thought about and read poetry will agree that if a poet lives long enough, 
his work is bound to change. Any Shakespeare scholar can distinguish 
by style alone, not to mention other evidence, Shakespeare’s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona from his Tempest. Similarly, any competent critic 
will admit that Milton could not have written Lycidas or his Ode on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity after he wrote Paradise Lost. Again Dante 
could not have written the poems in his Vita Nuova after he finished 
the Divine Comedy. In both cases some people prefer the earlier poems. 
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A poet does not always improve with years, but his mind changes 
gradually and his work reflects that. 

Poets differ so much that we are usually content to enjoy their works 
without noticing their order. But it is not always possible to ignore it. 
A fragmentary papyrus! has lately been discovered which appears to be 
the remains of an extract from the Didascaliae prefixed to a play of 
Aeschylus. It states that Aeschylus was victorious with a group of 
plays which contained the Danaides and Amymone, and that Sophocles 
was second. As it is generally agreed that the Supplices belonged to the 
same group as the plays mentioned it can be assumed with confidence 
that this name was to be found on the part of the papyrus now missing. 
From all this it would be natural to conclude that the Supplices, together 
with the other plays now lost, was produced towards the end of the life 
of Aeschylus after 468 B.c., when Sophocles began to compete. This 
conclusion is surprising, and the papyrus is fragmentary. As yet no one 
has produced a certain solution of the problems it raises. It is enough to 
mention here that the plays of Aeschylus could be revived in competition 
with the plays of living authors, and that there was more than one tragic 
poet called Sophocles. Scholars have hitherto regarded the Supplices as 
the earliest extant play of Aeschylus; if we now consent to put it late it 
makes all attempts to study literature futile. 

The usual dating depends on two sorts of evidence, the structure and 
the style. Aeschylus was the inventor of tragedy as we know it. Before 
his time there was but a single actor, who had no one with whom to con- 
verse except the Chorus and its leader. Aeschylus made real tragedy 
possible by introducing the second actor, and in his last plays he followed 
the example of Sophocles and used three. At what stage in his career 
Aeschylus added the second actor we do not know. But it is a practically 
certain inference that he wrote the Supplices soon after. For in the old, 
primitive tragedy the actor had spoken only to the Chorus—or directly 
to the audience. In the Supplices the King of Argos still does so. For 
almost the whole of a long scene, from line 234 to 489, the King nego- 
tiates with the Chorus while their father, Danaus, stands idly by. The 
poet has invented the second actor but not yet learnt to make full use of 
him. The influence of the old type of tragedy in which the Chorus was 
the chief character, its fortunes determined by the action, was still too 
strong. Aeschylus always made the Chorus more central in his plays 
than the two other tragic poets. Even in the Agamemnon there is very 
little dialogue between actors. But he never again allowed an unused 
actor to hang about the stage in the same awkward fashion as in the 


1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri xx, p. 30 (No. 2256, frag. 3). 
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Supplices. As Paul Mazon has put it in the introduction to his Budé 
edition: ‘Elles apparaissent en effet comme le seul exemplaire qui nous 
reste d’une forme vite disparue de la tragédie, ou le véritable protagoniste 
était le Cheeur.’ 

In the Supplices the plot is still very simple. The Danaids come to 
Argos to find shelter, and they persuade the King of Argos and his 
people to grant it, and with his aid they get rid of the Egyptian Herald 
and go to lodgings in Argos. Compared with the later plays of Aeschylus, 
not to mention Sophocles, that plot is very exiguous. Aeschylus never 
uses a complicated plot, but in the Persae, which from its subject must 
be simple, there is far more incident, and more characters, and therefore 
more dialogue. And the characters stand out better. Atossa and the 
Ghost of Darius and even poor Xerxes are definite personalities compared 
with the shadowy figures in the Supplices. And their speeches are more 
effective and eloquent, especially the magnificent description of the 
battle of Salamis by the Herald. Aeschylus in fact is learning his art as 
a dramatist. As there had been no drama in our sense before, that 
naturally took him some time. When we come to the Oresteia, and 
especially to the Agamemnon, he has learnt it completely, at any rate for 
his purpose. Nearly every time I read the Agamemnon—and I have 
loved it for almost seventy years now—I say to myself: ‘I see why he 
says that now. It is to prepare us for this, or it reminds us of that’, and so 
on. The play is like a Greek temple, constructed with meticulous care. 
But that fact is not obtruded; far from it. 

In the style, too, there is much that gives the impression of early work. 
In a young poet, if he really has the gift of poetry, the mind is more 
fertile than critical. Ideas and images come bubbling up and his 
difficulty is to choose between them. Unless he is prematurely critical, 
he sometimes admits ideas or images or even epithets which are not 
strictly relevant. A conspicuous example is Milton. His Lycidas is a 
great poem, but three-quarters of it at least are irrelevant to the subject. 
One hardly expects to find St. Peter or even Camus in such a poem, 
But he has, and knows that he has, classical precedent for introducing 
them, and makes the poem a peg on which to hang his fervent ideas on 
theology and politics. We are grateful to him for doing so, but later 
when he wrote Paradise Lost he would, I think, have had scruples in 
admitting them. 

We do not know how old Aeschylus was when he wrote the Supplices, 
probably not less than thirty, but the style seems to have a touch of 
youthful luxuriance. ‘To quote Mazon again, ‘Le style offre un mélange 
de verdeur naive et de préciosité séche, oti se révéle un génie jeune, qui 
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n’est pas maitre encore de toutes ses ressources.’ A possible example is 
supplied by the opulent lines 996-1009, advice which all we know of the 
Danaids tells us to be superfluous. The same is true of one of the most 
obvious features of his style, the use of compound adjectives. Beginners 
in Greek, and some editors who are not beginners, think that Aeschylus 
piles up words to give an effect of grandeur without much regard to their 
meaning. His many compound adjectives encourage that belief. (He 
has been accused of tautology for that reason, but I shall leave Aristo- 
phanes to deal with that, as he does in the Frogs.) 

Aeschylus, however, does use plenty of compound adjectives, some 
apparently of his own coining. But that does not mean that he is verbose. 
Far from it—in his mature style, at any rate. We can find plenty of long 
compound adjectives in the parabasis of the Agamemnon. In line 150 of 
that play the word dcrAoids has four adjectives to itself, but Aeschylus is 
there compressing into one phrase ideas which most writers would have 
expanded into several: Calchas fears that the goddess ‘will send some 
contrary winds which last long and keep the ships in port’. It is brachy- 
logy, not grandiloquence. But he goes farther than that. In the very 
next sentence the word 6uciav has five adjectives tacked on to it. And 
in the next pfjvis has no less than six adjectives, three of them quadri- 
syllables; and this time it would take at least a paragraph to explain the 
allusions. These, I admit, are unusual; Aeschylus does not often give so 
many adjectives to a word, but these instances show how he uses such 
things. Of course he means his style not to be commonplace and makes 
it suitable to the dignity of Tragedy, which to him at any rate was a 
religious performance. In all his extant plays he is ‘justifying the ways 
of God to man’. But he uses his dignity with discretion. Some of his 
dialogue is very simple, especially when it fits the character, as in the 
Nurse of the Choephori and parts of the Watchman’s speech in the 
Agamemnon. 

The description above applies to the later plays and especially to the 
Agamemnon. In the Persae we find a good many adjectives—many of 
them compounds—whose purpose is chiefly ornamental. Most of them 
occur in the choruses delivered by a company of Persian noblemen. 
They add to the impression of oriental pomp, but most of them are not 
so strictly relevant as those cited from the Agamemnon. We may call 
them expansion, not compression. It is the same to some extent in the 
Septem: e.g. in the first strophe of the ode which begins at line 720 one 
can hardly call the lines given to ‘cruel steel’ strictly relevant to the rest 
of the play. 

It is the same with the Supplices: some of the epithets and other 
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figures in the odes are not strictly relevant. We do not wish them away, 
but they suggest the overflowing fancy of a young poet. It is the same 
with some of the subjects treated in the odes, e.g. the many allusions to 
Io and her adventures. The Chorus must prove their descent from Io in 
order to secure the help of Argos and its King, but the many picturesque 
details that they add are no help to that. A plain statement would in 
fact be more convincing; but they are dictated by the poet’s fancy. 

It may be objected that Aeschylus has the same thing in the Aga- 
memnon. Clytaemnestra’s famous description of the beacons which 
brought the news of the fall of Troy adds even more picturesque details 
than the Danaids add to the story of Io. But there the details have a 
purpose. Clytaemnestra means to carry the Chorus off their feet, and 
she has a vivid imagination, so vivid in fact that she brings in some 
details which she could hardly know. The Chorus there seem convinced 
for the moment, but afterwards their doubts return. But a vivid 
imagination is part of her character, and it betrays her more than once; 
e.g. in the conclusion of her speech to the Herald, which evidently 
rouses the suspicion of the Chorus, and probably of the Herald. She 
overdoes it even more clearly in her first speech to her husband, as his 
very chilly reply shows. 

It will be noticed that the speeches of Clytaemnestra just cited as 
showing too much imagination come from the dialogue, not from the 
Chorus. That is another marked difference in the later plays. The 
dialogue has increased in importance and includes some of the most 
famous and eloquent passages. None of the dialogue in the Supplices is 
very notable or eloquent. It is a little the same in the Persae, though 
some of the speeches of Atossa and Darius are impressive and the 
description of Salamis is magnificent. Even in the Septem the part of 
the Chorus is more important to the plot than in the later plays. That is 
what we should expect if Aeschylus developed tragedy from a Chorus 
and its leader. At first the Chorus, as in former years, take a leading part 
in the action. Later on he discovers that it makes a better play if he 
limits their part in the action and uses them to comment on the action 
and suggest to the audience the play’s deeper significance. Aeschylus 
can hardly be said to have diminished the importance of the Chorus as 
the later Greek tragedians did. The odes in the Agamemnon dwell in the 
memory of most readers even more than the action and are essential to 
the understanding of the play. In this analysis I have omitted mention 
of the Prometheus Vinctus, for it is not certain that Aeschylus com- 
posed the whole of it, and inferences from it might be misleading. It is 
certainly late, and the Chorus is a little less important than in the 
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other plays of Aeschylus, but we cannot be certain that the latter is 
due to Aeschylus. 

Another characteristic of a young poet, though perhaps not of all, is 
that his abounding fancy suggests plays on words and other figures of 
speech. That is true at any rate of most of the poets mentioned 
above. It is especially true of Shakespeare, for such things were in 
fashion then. Shakespeare discovers what delightful things you can do 
with words, and the discovery rather runs away with him in some of his 
early plays, including the ‘Histories’. Richard II is full of it. When 
Richard himself plays with words, we cannot complain, for he is just the 
kind of man to do it; but when Bolingbroke in the same play makes a 
fairly long speech which is based on a play on words, we feel that is 
much less probable. 

Plays on words were not much in vogue with the Greeks of the classical 
period, though we find them occasionally, but Aeschylus has a teeming 
imagination and it shows itself in nearly every line by the use of meta- 
phors, often bold, and other figures of speech. That we find in all the 
plays, but I find a difference in the use of them. As in some other things 
already mentioned, such devices in the later plays are seldom mere 
ornaments. They are used to bring out something relevant to the action 
or to its significance. 

To sum up this discourse. Aeschylus created Tragedy, and it naturally 
took him some time to learn the best form of it. In the usual order of the 
plays, with the Supplices coming first, we have an orderly and intelligible 
development from the imperfect and tentative to the relative perfection 
of the Agamemnon; if we put the Supplices late, the development is 
unintelligible. 


Note. The author wishes to acknowledge with thanks the collabora- 
tion of Mr. D. W. Lucas in the preparation of this article. 


E PECTORE CLAMOR 


From the Personal Column of THE TIMES: 


Duo iuvenes magistri pauperesque, menses duos liberati, ubicumque 
facultas forte ducet.—Scribite Box O. 720.... 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH HORACE 


By F. R. DALE 


Y first attempts at rendering ancient lyric metres in English 

quantity were made with Greek choruses. I was trying in this 

way to give boys some idea of the run of the Greek patterns. I found the 

experiment profitable at least to myself; I began to study and enjoy the 
shape of the strophes with a new liveliness of interest. 

I had used E. A. Sonnenschein’s book What is Rhythm? in the teach- 
ing of English for some years before it occurred to me that here was the 
key to the old problem of writing quantitative verse in English. Of all 
the experiments made by poets and scholars, from the Elizabethans 
down to Robinson Ellis’s Catullus and Robert Bridges’s Ibant Obscuri, 
though some have been read with pleasure, none succeed in keeping the 
shape and balance of the ancient lines. Sonnenschein used a kymograph, 
and with most laborious care measured the length of English syllables as 
they are pronounced, counting the hundredths of a second taken in the 
pronunciation of each syllable. I have not tested him on any machine, 
because my ear accepts as valid the rules which emerge from his 
experiments. To show how this works I give a rendering of Horace, 
Odes, 1. 11: 

Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi.... 

Ask not thou what the end gods have assigned either to me or thee, 

Things not lawful to know, Leuconoe. Let Babylonian signs 

Rest unsearched; better far, just to endure all that shall come to pass. 

Jove may grant many more winters, or this may be the last for us 

While now Tuscany’s sea, wave upon wave, hurled at resisting rock, 

Falls back weary. Be wise; filter the wine; cut to a shorter span 

Hopes far-reaching; for time, now as we speak, time that will not relent, 

Speeds past. Grasp then the hour; set but the least trust in the days 

to be. 


There are two especially important rules. Short accented syllables, 
such as the first of better or many, must not count as long. If Robinson 
Ellis writes 

You, Cornelius, you of old did hold them... 


his hendecasyllable is correct; but the next line 
Something worthy, the pretty witty nothings 


folds up on the false quantities—the last three words, each with a short 
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first syllable, are too light to carry the structure. Again Bridges, though 
his short accented syllables are correct, as in 


They were amid the shadows ... 


used a ‘convention’ whereby a short syllable ending in a consonant at the 
end of a word becomes long, ‘long by position’, if the next word begins 
with a consonant. So the rest of his line, 


. .. by night in loneliness obscure, 


protracts the word in, against sense and natural reading. It is hard to 
find any line in Ibant Obscuri which is not vitiated by similar false quan- 
tity. Is it not audibly clear that ‘lawful to know’ is a valid choriamb? 
Horace sets great store by his shape; he is mumerosus Horatius. He 

claims success, in 3. 30, for his use in Latin of Lesbian patterns. 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius ... . 

More long-lasting than bronze stands the memorial 

Wrought by me. Pyramids, hiding the bones of kings, 

Shall not loftier be, nor shall devouring rain 

Nor North Wind in his rage bring ruin, or the tale 

Past all count of the years, swift on the wings of time. 

I shall die not entire; great is the part of me 

Death’s grasp may not enfold. So in the days to be 

My fame lives and expands, long as the priestly train 

Climbs Jove’s mount to the shrine, leading the silent Maids. 

Where wild Aufidus roars, where in the thirsty fields 

Old king Daunus had sway, there shall the tale be told 

How my weakness became strength—from Aeolian bards 

I first brought lyric forms home to Italian song. 

Take, my Melpomene, what your deserts have earned; 

Crown those locks with a wreath, proud in the Delphic bays. 


There are doubtful syllables, and variable syllables, in English as in 
the ancient tongues. Monosyllables, such as not, shall, or, and the whole 
company of pronouns and pronominal adjectives, may be lengthened by 
stress; yet they may bear some stress and remain short if grouped with 
the following word, as in not entire, not enfold. This is a difficult matter, 
and some slight licence may be detected in 3. 30, which is an early 
effort. But I think that in general the movement of the verse, the slow 
stride with which Horace, steadying himself always with three long 
syllables at the beginning of an Asclepiad, writes 


Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex, 
can be shown in the English. The word Capitol, by the way, three short 


syllables, cannot be used in any Horatian metre; nor of course can 
Metellus, Regulus, or, very lamentably, Cinara. Oh for some Euripidean 
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resolutions! The rule by which an unstressed syllable with a short 
vowel, followed by more than one consonant, is short in English, as in 
the first of enfold, expands, does not hold for names; we do not clip the 
first syllable of Melpomene, or make the first of Bandusia like the first in 
condition; and of course the second syllable in Bandusta, as in Aeolian or 
Thessalian, will be long in our speech. This is 3. 13: 


O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro... . 


O Bandusia, fount gleaming and crystal-clear, 
O fount, worthy of sweet wine and the wreath of flowers, 
Take my gift of a kidling 
Whose brow swells with the horns to come, 
First horns, growing to mark prowess in love and fight— 
Hopes all vain; for the bold child of the wanton herd, 
When dawn comes, will be staining 
Thy cold streams with his crimson blood. 
Fierce dog-days, when the rage burns of the swarthy star, 
Touch not thee; when the bulls tired from the share return 
Thou dost grant them a sweet cool, 
Sweet cool loved of the herds that range. 
Henceforth thine is a name numbered with springs renowned, 
Since I’ve told of the tree standing above the cave— 
Holm-oak over the arched rock 
Whence thy talkative waters fall. 


That stanza is so charming that not only are Vitas inuleo and Quis 
multa gracilis a great pleasure to attempt, but even Audivere, Lyce seems 
to work out rather well. But for variety I will turn to 1. 24, Quintilius 
(second syllable lengthened by consonantal 2, as in Jtalian): 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus .. . ? 


Why feel shame for a grief, why set a bound to it, 
When so dear is the dead? Lead then the mournful song, 
Lead, my Melpomene; thine is the ringing voice, 

Thy sire’s gift, and the lyre attuned. 
So, Quintilius is gone, sunk in unending sleep. 
When may Decency, when Justice’s sister Faith, 
Faith untainted, and when Truth in her nakedness 

Find one man to compare with him? 
All good men for his death weep; but for sure of all 
None more woeful than thou, Vergil, shall shed the tear; 
Thou, all service in vain, dost to the gods appeal— 

Thou didst trust them, and not for this. 
Sound thy lyre with a tune sweet as the Thracian bard, 
Orpheus’ self, when the trees moved to the notes he played; 
Still no blood shall return back to the empty ghdst, 
Not when once with his awful rod 
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That dark form with his flock Mercury drives; for he 

Through no prayer will relent, opening gates of doom. 

Hard, yes, hard; but a thing none has a right to mend 
Yet grows lighter, with calm endured. 


One more point of quantity, and the other rules shall speak for them- 
selves. Final -ing is short, as it has a single consonant sound; but a final 
unaccented syllable where a short vowel is followed by more than one 
consonant is regularly long, as in pyramids. Yet we often seem to put 
the last consonant across on to the following word, leaving the syllable 
short, as when I write silent Maids for a cretic in 3. 30. The word and is 
usually short. 

There is one more Asclepiad form, the glyconic-asclepiad couplet. 
I think the movement is pleasant in English in 3. 25: 

Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui... ? 
Where dost thou, Bacchus, filled with thee, 

Sweep me? Where in the woods, where in the rocks, shall my 
Swift mind newly-inspired be borne? 

What cave hears me as I practise in song to raise 
Mightiest Caesar’s eternal fame 

Up where Jove with the gods, high in the stars, is met? 
My theme’s glorious, new, as yet 

Told by no other tongue. Just as the Thyiad sees 
Far-off Hebrus from mountain heights, 

Looks out, sleepless, amazed, over the Thracian snow’s 
White gleam, or Rhodope, whereon 

Strange feet wander, my heart’s joyful in wonderment 
While I count river-banks, and mark 

Dim woods’ emptiness. O lord of the Naiad Nymphs, 
O thou master of Maenad bands 

By strong hands from the earth tearing the towering ash, 
My song strikes not a humble note, 

Things not mortal shall I tell. "Tis a danger sweet, 
Great Lenaeus, to chase thé god 

Where he leads us, his brow wreathed with the green of vines. 


In English, though there are more true spondees than one might 
suppose, the succession of three long syllables regularly demanded by 
Horace must generally be given in monosyllables. There is nothing 
strange about this in English verse, 


Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 


But it is obviously impossible to make Vergilian hexameters, with some- 
times seven, sometimes nine successive longs, as one can make Horatian 
forms. In the Alcaic stanza much depends on the three long syllables in 
the middle of the third line. Let my example be 3. 23: 
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Caelo supinas si tuleris manus... . 

If, Phidyle, thou dutiful country lass, 

Thou raise to heav’n thy palms when the moon is born, 
If thou with incense burned and fresh grain 

Plead to the Lars, and a greedy pigling, 

No harm the sour wind, baneful from Africa, 

Shall bring to vines’ rich clusters, and growing corn 
No rust shall blight, nor winsome younglings 

Feel any plague of the fruiting season. 

That beast that feeds round snow-scattered Algidus 
*Twixt oaks and holm-oaks, doomed for the sacrifice, 
Or grows amid tall grass of Alba, 

Stains from his neck, as he gives his life-blood, 
Some priestly axe-blade. Thee shall it not concern 
Such ways to try, such slaughter of nibbling sheep. 

Thy humbler off’rings crown the small gods, 

Rosemary twigs, and the myrtle’s frailness. 

Thy hand with no great gift on the altar laid, 
No favour sought through victim of costly kind, 
Thou shalt appease thine angry home-gods 
Just with some flour, and the sparking salt-grains. 


Tennyson’s stanzas to Milton have some good Horatian lines, though 
clearly 


God-gifted organ-voice of England 


shows a hollow in the middle. Many Sapphics, or near-Sapphics, have 


been written in English. Mine shall be 3. 18, which easily stays very 
near the English: 


Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator.... 


Faun, from whose love nymphs run away to hide them, 
Through the land I hold and the country sunshine 
Gently take thy way, and depart, with no harm 
Done to the small young. 
So, as years come round, shall be slain a young kid; 
So shall wine not fail for the copious wine-bow], 
Venus’ own best friend, and the aged altar 
Smoke with a rich scent. 
All the herd makes sport on the grassy plainland 
Soon as thy great day, the December Nones, comes. 
Then, with ox turned loose, in the meads the farm-folk 
Feast and enjoy rest. 
Then the wolf moves round ’mid the lambs that stand bold, 
While the trees drop leaves up and down the field’s edge; 
Then the old foe, earth, ditchers love to trample 
Thrice with the foot’s thud. 
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There is a correspondence in shape and sound between ter pede 
terram and ‘thrice with the foot’s thud’ which may be just superficial; 
but to write it, or ‘Lifeless the winter returns’ for Bruma recurrit iners, or 
any one of a hundred other such things, gives one the feeling that in this 
way one touches the manner as well as the meaning of the poet. It is 
a satisfaction anyhow to keep the Horatian shapes; they are good shapes 
—I have found very fascinating the metres used only once or twice. 
If I have not shown that Horace’s metres can stand in English, syllable 
for syllable, I am sure someone else could. 

I said above why Vergilian hexameters, with the necessary ballast of 
spondaic lines, cannot be made in English. In my version of 4.7 I 
have kept the arrangement of dactyls and spondees in the hexameters, 
except that in three cases I have found it better to bring in extra dactyls 
(Aeneas, three long syllables; Tullus, a pyrrhic). 

Diffugere nives, redeunt tam gramina campis.... 

Now all snow’s fled away, and the grass comes new on the plainland; 
Leafage is back on the trees; 

All earth changes again, while streams down dwindle and run past 
Less than the height of the banks: 

Naked the Grace comes forth, unafraid with the pair of her sisters 
Leading the Nymphs in a dance. 

Hope not freedom from death. So warns us the year, and the dark hour 
Stealing the gladness of day. 

Westerly winds thaw winterly cold; spring fades in the long days; 
Then summer passes away 

Swiftly, as ripe fruits swell in the bounty of autumn, and then soon 
Lifeless the winter returns. 

Yet will the speed of the moons give again all lost in the sky’s change; 
We, when we fall thither, where 

Rich Tullus, Aeneas our father, and Ancus of old fell, 
We are but dust and a shade. 

Who can discern whether gods in the sky grant, after to-day’s count, 
Time for the day that is next? 

All that you give for delight of your own dear soul, from the heir’s hand, 
Greedy to grasp it, escapes. 

Once you are fallen from earth, when once great Minos in bright light 
Passes his doom on the soul, 

Then no wisdom of word, no rank, Torquatus, restores you, 
No reverence for the right. 

No, not Dian herself could the chaste young prince who adored her 
Save from the darkness below; 

Not Theseus in his love could prevail, nor rescue from Lethe’s 
Bondage his Pirithous. 
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THE MENTAL EQUATION FACTOR 
IN ‘ABERRANT’ SYNTAX OF GREEK 
AND LATIN 


By N. E. COLLINGE 


IR wollen ja mehr oder anderes als die Thatsachen classificieren; 
wir wollen sie erklaren’ is the cry of a neglected linguist of the 
last century! which it would not be idle to echo today, especially in the 
matter of syntactical oddities in the Greek and Latin authors. The im- 
mensely valuable work of those who have collected and classified in- 
stances of ‘aberrant’ syntax in the classical languages” has the inherent 
disadvantage that lists and categories are made up according to the re- 
sultant form of the aberration rather than the underlying mental process 
which can itself often be analysed with profit. The result is a division of 
the phenomena into anacoluthon, contamination, pleonasm, ellipse, 
constructio ad sensum, and so on, a convenient but somewhat barren 
method, lessening the possibility of explaining and illuminating one 
example from another. Indeed to do thus cuts across the scientific 
method, putting together forms or uses which result from different 
thought- or speech-habits and separating many which owe their origin 
to identical or similar tendencies but have moved on somewhat divergent 
paths. Léfstedt, though he deals with the oddities of usage under con- 
ventional headings, pays no little regard to the psychological aspect and 
admits that a clear-cut division into conventional classes is not always 
free from considerable difficulty and is not particularly important for the 
scholar who would explain these things on a psychological basis.* Con- 
tamination in particular has been used rather to excess.s The much 
quoted English oddity ‘J am friends with him’ is consistently stated to be 
a contamination of ‘J am friendly with him’ and ‘we are friends’.® But 
rather the whole expression am/are/to be friends has become equal by 
parallel usage to am/are/to be friendly, just as to be bedfellows = to share + 
! Steinthal, Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 1860, 1.97. 
2 Especially Léfstedt, Syntactica, 2. 135 ff.; Glotta, 4. 253 ff.; Schmalz, 
Glotta, 5. 209 ff.; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. 2. 402 ff., 703 ff. 
3 ‘Aberration’ is merely a convenient term, it being useful for recording 
purposes to assume the fiction that language is logical rather than psychological. 
4 Syntactica, 2. 156, 167 n. 
5 Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte5, 172, § 121. Cf. Lindsay, Syntax 
of Plautus, 2-3, for the same attitude to constructio ad sensum. 
6 Even recently by Professor S. Potter, Our Language, 98. 
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a bed. A mental equation is involved (we are friendly = I am friendly 
with him = we are friends = X) and this usage should be placed in that 
category. Is sum ex iis qui mirer antiquos contamination or constructio ad 
sensum? Or to take another case; corpus quidem meum habes in potestate 
exercere in eo quae velis.1 Can it be decided whether this represents an 
accusativus (or nominativus) pendens plus a reprise (corpus quidem 
meum, &c.) or an extended explanatory infinitive (corpus . . . habes in 
potestate, exercere &c.) or a contamination of corpus . . . habes in potestate 
X habes in potestate exercere in corpore quae velis? 

The number of cases of ‘irregular’ sentence structure (a score of ex- 
amples in Thucydides’ account of 427-5 alone) and the inconsistency of 
editors in ignoring some instances while insisting on the correction of 
others underline the need for fresh examination of such structures. It 
is to be accepted that there are many minor points (the shift between 
singular and plural in general sentences or the change for ‘comfort’ as 
in dulcissime rerum, between you and I) and also a mass of unrelated cases 
where for one reason or another the speaker (a term to be understood as 
including the writer) ignores the normal syntactical usage with no more 
occasion than the length of the sentence or a simple ignorance or careless- 
ness about its form—thus the hanging nominative or accusative,? or the 
type quoniam ut scribis poema ab eo nostrum probari.3 These cases repay 
individual study, but more helpful inter se and less intransigent are those 
which can be studied comparatively, connected by the similarity of the 
mental process underlying them. These fresh classifications, replacing 
the old contamination, ad sensum and so on, may by way of suggestion 
take the form of true contamination, signal error, and mental equation. 

The chief aim of this paper is to present a few examples of the third 
of these types, examples where a contributory factor, to say the least, 
to the aberration from accepted usage has been a process of equation in 
the speaker’s mind: that is, the speaker during the course of his utterance 
becomes less concerned with what he has expressed so far than with what 


? Passio b. Georgii 15 (apud Schmalz, Glotta, 5. 209). 

? Where the importance of the person or thing referred to causes the speaker 
to suspend as unnecessarily restrictive the ‘rule’ that he must know at the outset 
the grammatical form it is to assume. It is not necessary to distinguish between 
nom. pend. 8’ 8’ untpds Trép1 DoiBos p’ Eowoe papTUPav 
Eur. IT 964 f.) and nom. abs. OlSitrou KAeivds ydvos . . 
tv 108° érreotpcrevoav ’Apyeion 1oAw Eur. Ph. 283, 285) as the importance of the 
original nominative remains, whether subjected to a formal reprise or not. The 
acc. pend. is rarer. In all such cases the nominative or accusative precedes: 
otherwise, the process is one of mental equation or simplification (see below, 
p. 136, n. 6). Yet both types are commonly listed together (e.g. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 
2. 403). 3 Cic. ad Q. fr. 2. 13. 2. Cf. Terence, Pho. 481, Ad. 648. 
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is to follow and therefore less clear of the exact form of his utterance in 
its early part; that early part is then mentally replaced by what is often, 
as will be seen, a simpler equivalent. Such a grouping of examples may 
help towards the understanding of individual cases where authors have 
suffered forcible correction. 

It may be useful to offer a few examples of the first two types men- 
tioned, which might also be studied more rigorously than hitherto: 

(a) True contamination. This term may well be reserved for those 
occasions when two possible forms of expression or two ideas are equally 
present to the speaker’s mind and struggle simultaneously for utterance, 
each being partially successful. The resultant fusing is visible in 
istorum copia, rediit quod se oblitum nescioquid diceret; or, where two ideas 
are equally present, dum te fugeret per flumina praeceps, and the well- 
known tragic olo@’ otv 6 Spacov.2 A comparable duality of thought is 
present in the Latin formula aliud . . . aliud = one . . . another, or 
husband and wife, each half of the expression being viewed from the 
standpoint of the other. 

(5) Signal error. By this term is indicated the case where during the 
utterance an association impulse obliterates the original plan; this asso- 
ciation commonly occurs with a signal word, in the syntactical field one 
capable of introducing more than one type of clause. So Horace has 
(Epi. 1. 10. 49) 

haec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vacunae, 

excepto quod non simul esses cetera laetus. 
Here the quod . . . eras clause intended as subject to excepto is affected by 
the association of causal guod and adopts the subjunctive verb of a sub- 
jective reason (as if quod non simul esses, ideo minus laetus). At Plautus, 
Rudens 963, the inclusion of both vidulum and hominem as objects of the 
verb is caused by the association of the interrogative guoius with its use 
as a relative.* 

In these cases, as with mental equation, the distinction between the 
oddities of a writer whose command of the grammatical intricacies of his 
own language is insecure and the stylistic variatio of a competent author 
is not to be pressed and is irrelevant even where it can be drawn with 


! Contamination is the traditional term for mixing or blending of construc- 
tions; it is incorrect to ascribe any such meaning to contaminare, but useful to 
keep the modern word. 

2 Thuc. 4. 18. 4; Plaut. Capt. 852 (cf. ibid. 1008, Cic. Phil. 5.6, de dom. 1.1; 
Livy, 2. 60. 5); Virgil, G. 4. 457; Eur. Hec. 225, and often. 

3 Cognate is the use whereby a neuter relative pronoun is subsequently 
understood in a different case. Cf. Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 72-3; Lucr. 6. 45. 
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certainty. In fact, many Thucydidean examples can only with diffi- 
culty be assigned to one class or the other. 

The first of the vagaries to be ascribed to mental equation is that 
which may be termed content equation, which although it affects the © 
syntax of the sentence consists in equating at a point in the sentence the 
semantic content of the words so far uttered with a similar but not 
identical content: the difference in fact lies in the quantity of meaning. 
Commonly an implicit reference or mention is subsequently regarded as 
having been explicit, and the sentence structure developed accordingly. 
If this process takes place equally readily in the mind of the hearer there 
is no interruption of intelligibility and only in comparison with a formal 
code of grammar does the utterance call for explanation; in any case, the 
inclusion of an explanatory word or phrase restores the sentence to a 
‘regular’ form. Thus mention of the emotional reaction of a person or 
a group is often (especially in the historians as a stylistic aid to vividness 
and speed) held to include a verb of saying or thinking; or reference to 
a place is equated with reference to its inhabitants.' Such interest as this 
type provides lies in the more subtle and startling examples where the 
hearer or reader has to be mentally alert to catch the important implicit 
mention. At Thuc. 3. 94. 3 a participial phrase is to be understood as 
a vivid report of an opinion expressed and the remainder of the sentence 
continues that opinion in the accusative and infinitive: Anuootévns 8’ 
KaT& Tov xpdvov ToUTov Meconviwyv as KoAdv 
otpatias Tooautns EuveiAcypévns AitooAois Nautréxtoo Te 
piois Kai, Av KpaTion Kai TO GAAO Td 
toutTn "ASnvaiois tpootroijoev (and so again at 4. 3. 3). Elsewhere a 
personal reference must be understood for the completion of the thought 
and is then taken as supplied and a relative clause attached (e.g. yoaAetrov 
piv treifery Sv, dv Kai TOAAdKIs E€ete GAA@v 
evtuxioas, Thuc. 2. 44. 2; cf. 4. 26. 4. In each case the sense is incom- 
plete without reference to the persons involved, and for the historian 
that is as good as the actual presence of the antecedent). It is note- 
worthy in this connexion that an expressed adjective implies expression 
of its nominal counterpart, as ef 5€ pe Sei Kai yuvaixelas dpetijs, Soon 
viv év xnpeix Eoovta, pvnobijvar or the type Tav éudv pedéou Tpopdv.? 
These latter examples, however, imply a shift of grammatical form as 
much as of expressed meaning, as if yuvaixeias = Té&v yuvoikdv or éudv 


' Cf. Thuc. 1. 136. 1, 3. 79. 3. Bogholm, English Speech from an Historical 
Point of View, 326, quotes from a letter to The Times Literary Supplement: 
‘I read Shakespeare only for pleasure, and as if they were written only fifty 
years ago.’ 2 Thuc. 2. 45. 2; Soph. Phil. 1126. 
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= tol, and provide a convenient point of transition to the second of 
these types of disturbed syntax. 

Grammatical equation (of function at the expense of form) affords an 
enlightening commentary on linguistic thought-habits in the classical 
languages. Here the sense is in no way altered, nor is an implicit refer- 
ence regarded as explicit, but the exact grammatical form of the expres- 
sion is replaced in the speaker’s memory by another form performing 
the same function and the sentence completed in the light of this replace- 
ment. But this is not to say that such mental substitution takes place 
entirely ad libitum; it springs in each case from one of two thought-habits 
common to speakers and writers of these inflected languages, mental 
simplification and functional analysis. Added to which is a conviction or 
a stylistic assumption that the substitution made is as sound grammati- 
cally as semantically; as for instance in éo0€ev avtois ov Tapévtas 
povov GAAG Kai Tous travtas MutiAnvatous Traidas 
Kai yuvaixas Thy Te GAANV KTA. 
(Thuc. 3. 36. 2), where the case is not so much that &So€ev atrrois men- 
tally becomes *fiwoav as the sentence proceeds, but that the ever-present 
equation &ofev avtois = f€iwoav allows the nominative participle to 
follow without difficulty. Word order has no effect if the equation is a 
familiar one (cf. ToUToVv . . . por... ., Pl. Apol. 21 

The impulse towards functional analysis—the splitting of the function 
of a phrase or a word into its separate elements—reacts on sentence 
structures as much as on verbal paradigms and nominal case-forms. The 
same mental process which had begun to make increasing use of preposi- 
tions to do the work of composite case-forms, or analyse a verbal idea 
into the descriptive and the purely temporal or aspectual elements (nox 
erat incipiens, tywv Eotw), produces similar sense analyses. Thus 
&vuugos, &vupévaios dv éxpijv Tuxeiv (Eur. Hec. 416), where the genitive” 
depends on the sense of deprivation which is part of &vupévaios. Again, 
the well-known Propertian 


nec minus haec nostri notescet fama sepulcri, 
quam fuerant Phthii busta cruenta viri (2. 13. 37) 


Hdt. 4. 132, Aapefou yvoopt fv... is of this type and not to be 
listed with nom. pend., or called simply ‘anacoluthon’ (Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 2. 
403, 705 with other similar exx.). For a complete equation of such a formula 
with a simple verb cf. rex Juba non est visum dare, Bell. Afr. 25.1. For a contrary 
case cf. Flav. Vopiscus, Vita Probi 22. 1, ‘conferenti mihi cum aliis imperatoribus 
principem Probum . . . intellego.. .’, etc. At Thuc. 1. 62. 3 fv = 

2 The accusative of the neuter pronoun is expected with tuyxévw, but for the 
rarer genitive cf. Eur. Hec. 42. (In Soph. Phil. 1315 épiéuai may well induce 
the genitive.) 
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displays the analysis of notescet into its predicative and its purely future 
force (as if nota erit), and characteristically one element of this mental 
periphrasis becomes an essential part of the following clause. Often a 
negative word or phrase undergoes this splitting and the negative ele- 
ment, now mentally isolated, is suppressed in a later clause. In 


qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem 
seu ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit illa 
contentus vivat, laudet diversa sequentis? 
(Hor. Serm. 1. 1. 1) 


nemo>omnis homo . . . non, the negative being dropped before Jaudet.' 
Indeed, words and phrases of restrictive import seem constantly to 
present themselves to the user as the negative aspect of a basically posi- 
tive idea, the latter alone being readily assimilable. Such restrictives, 
viewed from the standpoint of the corresponding positive (so that 
= ov SiaTeAS, = ovx £6), assume the force of the positive 
idea plus a transitory negative, and in many cases adopt the syntactical 
construction of their opposites. Even more so do they adopt these con- 
structions when themselves formally negatived and therefore equivalent 
to the simple positive in its affirmative form.” Thus ot kwAUw has most 
commonly the simple prolative infinitive and non recuso likewise acts as 
if it were volo. The contrary process (as if ovK & = kwAvw, and might 
use pt) plus infinitive, for example) is precluded by the strength of the 
basic positive idea,3 whereas with words of equally positive sense the 
interchange works both ways, as with interest and refert. That there is 
evidence of a parallel process in sentence structure is therefore less sur- 
prising: comparable is GAA’ &pa tov pév 
yewpy ov émiyeipeiv elvor pryte Upavtny pte oiKoSdpov GAAG oKUTOTOPOV 
(Pl. Rep. 374 b 6f.), where SiexcoAvopev > ovx eiopev. In nosuch case, of 
course, is there any hesitation of understanding on the reader’s or 
hearer’s part, yet the expression gains considerably in force. A dis- 
counted negative also explains the type of expression seen in T6 tréveoOan 
ovyx tivi aioypdv, pt) Siapevyeiv Epyoo aicxiov: the positive 
aspect of the first colon is mentally repeated, as if in an ellipse, and the 
remainder of the utterance depends on that fact. Such is the ‘Irishism’: 
‘I didn’t do it and it was an accident’ (i.e. supplying ‘... or else I did ...’). 


! This is even clearer at 108 ff., meque reintroducing the negative force tem- 
porarily at 111. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 366 ff., Pl. Rep. 366 d 1-2. 

2 ‘Analogy of opposites’ is too facile a formula: e.g. in Sanskrit only negative 
verbs of ‘ceasing’ use the present participle construction of asti, tisthati. 

3 For a rare exception cf. Oscan ‘nep fefacid pod pis dat eizac egmad mins 
deiuaid dolud malud’, Tab. Bant. 10, as if ne faciat > prohibeat. 
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Cf. pi ov Toit’ & &vEpes, Odvartov expuyeiv, TroAY 
XOAeTT@TEpov Trovnpiav.' But in these cases it is a change of thought 
rather than an act of grammatical analysis. 

When Cicero writes (de Am. 20. 74) ‘amicitiae . . . corroboratis . . . 
aetatibus iudicandae sunt nec, si qui ineunte aetate venandi aut pilae 
studiosi fuerunt, eos habere necessarios quos tum eodem studio praeditos 
dilexerunt’ it is not easy nor particularly important to decide whether 
the equation of iudicandae with homines debent iudicare is an analysis 
involving extraction of the prescriptive element of the gerundive or 
mere mental simplification of the idiom (see below).? 

Mental simplification of grammatical form, as opposed to analysis into 
separate elements, consists in adherence to the unadorned sense of what 
has been expressed. The syntactical responsibilities, so to speak, of the 
form actually used are ignored; and this is especially true when that 
form is an idiom of the language concerned. It is this simplicity of mind 
which sees in the ‘fearing’ idiom no more than a potential statement 
ovSepicac pt) &v Trote of Eorrivaiws 
ceiav)} or even a mere future reference Sé pr Tivas ASovas 
fSovais Evavtias).4 Here may be included the examples of 
mental directness where the rules of concord are suspended (so that pars 
becomes plural and t& tTéAn masculine), t& > sum ex iis qui 
> sum is qui, and introduces mirer,5 and the transparent UT’ c&yugotipwv 
Kara Kp&Tos érroAeueito, . . . TrepitrAgovtes . . . 
Sé . . . oTpaotreBevdpevoi (Thuc. 4. 23. 2):° likewise the passably com- 
mon type’ in which the essential plurality is borne in mind although not 


1 Thuc. 2. 40. 1, Pl. Apol. 39a 6. 

2 A pure equation of two forms is visible at Pl. Rep. 335 a 6 KeAevers 51) tas 
TH Sixaieo ds TO TrPGTOV tAéyouev, where TrpooGeivan TH Sixaico is 
taken to equal GAAo Td Sikaiov, or peizov Td Sixaiov. The 
conjecture [f] is not required. 

3 Thuc. 2. 93. 3. Also Soph. Tr. 630 f.; Xen. An. 6. 1. 28; Lys. 13. 51. 

* Pl. Phil. 13a 4; cf. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 6, and for a ‘delayed action’ example 
see Aesch. Pers. 115 ff. Cf. Eng. ‘It looks as if...’ plus a future. 

5 Plin. Ep. 6. 21. 1. Normally emended by editors. The gui may have occa- 
sioned ‘signal error’ (cf. Léfstedt, Synt. ii. 164, n. 2), with its form common to 
singular and plural. 

6 To which should be added the partitive apposition types quoted by 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 2. 403-4. A similar mental paraphrase causes what seems to 
be a hanging acc. participle following the main clause at Pl. Phaedr. 275 a 2 ff. 
(tHv piv tv wuxaiis TrapéEer > Tos pabdvtas Troitjcet), 
and at Aesch. Pers. 913-14, Cho. 410-11 (in each case the main clause is equal 
to poBos éxet pe). Cf. p. 137,n.1. (At Soph. El. 479 f. the text is highly doubt- 
at Xen. Lac. Pol. 5. 7 the correcion to etSé6tes is certain.) 

7 vy. Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax der IG-Sprachen, 3. 285 ff. Common in OE., 
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formally expressed in the early part of the utterance (Anuoofévns pet& 
otrévSovta, Thuc. 3. 109). Because of 
this directness complicated expressions receive the syntactic treatment 
proper to their simple synonyms, for which ‘analogy’ is too curt a term: 
amore perditast te, quempiam iniexit manum, TH OnBaious.’ 

But these recurrent examples offer less interest than the possibly more 
controversial phenomena where the reorganization of an utterance fol- 
lows a mental simplification of a formal idiom, where, in fact, the idiom 
has less influence than the simplest form in which the sense content 
might be put. The stylistic uetaBoAt apparent in the shift from relative 
TOUTS Tis Kpivas, TO KOIVadS PoPEepdv GtravTas 
cuaptavopev (Thuc. 4. 61. 6) depends on the mental substitution of 
the more direct ei tis ph for the idiomatic . 
bi). . . TpooKkotrotpev. Plato (Rep. 337¢ 4 ff.) displays an equation of 
this kind,; the Greek participial protasis pi eiSas being mentally re- 
placed by ei pr eiSein. This shift is cognate with the analysis noted 
above; the structure of conjunction and verb presents itself to the speaker 
as a more satisfactory realization of his sense and the past statement is 
remembered in that form to the exclusion of the idiomatic.? This is 
illustrated by the simplification of the Greek idiom os plus participle 
(with subjective causal sense as in Tov pév TlepikAéa tv aitig elyov as 
TreisavTa opas troAeyeiv, Thuc. 2. 59. 2) into the expression of reported 
speech or thought which it conveys, with the result that the nominal case 
uniformly associated with such reported speech or thought (where there 
is a change of subject)—the accusative—supersedes the genitive when 
the participial construction is absolute, however personal the subject of 
the participle. Quite often appears the type: 


5° SpGds Aads els Epiv Adyoov, 
ds viKdvtTa épdv, 
oi 8 ds éxeivov.3 


As the genitive absolute is never so affected by any ‘extension’ of the 


but to be distinguished from explanatory partial apposition like eamus tu in ius 
(cf. Soph. Phil. 645). 

? Plaut. MG. 1253, Persa 70; Demosth. 19. 81. Cf. Aesch. Sept. 290, Supp. 
566, Eur. Or. 860, Ba. 1288. 

2 Cf. Pl. Rep. 337a6. At Thuc. 7. 47. 2 the genitive abs. is taken as a causal 
clause, no doubt for variety. At Thuc. 4. 33. 2, xwplov te yoaAeTroTHT kal... 
Tpaxéwv Svtwv, acontrary process is visible, unless there is here a stylistic zeugma 
of two genitive uses in the noun. 

3 Eur. Phoen. 1460 f. Very frequent with persons and abstract nouns; cf. 
Hdt. 9. 42; Thuc. 8. 66. 5; Pl. Rep. 345 € 7; Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 20. 
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accusative when the subject is other than impersonal or neuter, except 
in this usage with as or dotrep, the explanation lies in the equation of 
with Atyovtes or vopizovtes and the partial, though here only par- 
tial, alteration of the following phrase.’ It is credible enough that in the 
school-book sentence ‘Caesar, the enemy having been defeated, marched 
away’ a Latin speaker might have been only too readily tempted to 
substitute in his mind the more direct active equivalent, despite his 
syntactical poverty so to express the sense; this makes less start- 
ling Tacitus’ longius penetrata Germania quam quisquam priorum (Ann. 
4. 44. 3): 

To be included under this same heading are certain cases of the pro- 
cess, later a stylistic figure, known as antiptosis.2 That is, those occur- 
rences where the shift is from an idiomatic case usage to a more generally 
accepted one—e.g. 


&kAivOn 8° Etépwoe, Sétras Sé of Extrece ye1pds 
PAnuévou (Od. 22. 17) 


where the idiomatic dative of the person affected is equated with the 
more widespread possessive sense, as if a genitive had in fact been used. 
A test case may be made of the passage at Lucan 1. 427-8: 


Arvernique, ausi Latio se fingere fratres 
sanguine ab Iliaco populi, 


in which populi is taken to be plural by Bentley, Haskins, and Housman, 
not to mention Sidonius (Ep. 7. 7. 2), while Professor R. J. Getty 
(Introd, to edition of Bk. 1, p. xlviii) speaks of hypallage.3 In fact, the 
dative Latio (= Romanis) is mentally equated, consciously and stylisti- 
cally of course, with the more obvious genitive, to which as if it were 
expressed is attached by apposition the explanatory populi—‘who had 
the impertinence to make themselves out to be brothers of the Romans— 


' This explanation, suggested by Kiihner-Gerth, 2. 96, is rejected by 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 2. 402 ff., who sees in the sentence niyeto pds Tous Geous 
SiSdvai, cs elSdtas (Ken. Mem. 1. 3. 2) a 
contamination of two constructions after verbs of knowing: @s T&v Sedv elSdTav 
X Geovs elSdtas and compares Soph. Phil. 253 as undév elSd7’ fof: p’ dv 
éviotopeis. But such a case, with the subject of the participle already present 
in the accusative, is not typical, and the equation is everywhere with a verb of 
thinking or hoping, rather than knowing. At Xen. Cyrop. 2. 4. 21, of TroAépio1 
TPOUKIvnoaV Td dos (sc. TOUS KUpov), the subject of 
the participle is already in mind, though unexpressed (see above, Content 
equation). 

? A term usually restricted in practice to changes of oblique cases. 


3 As if paralleled by Virgil, Aen. 8. 526, Tyrrhenus tubae . . . clangor and 
similar cases. 
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the Romans, a people sprung from Trojan stock!’—it being the Romans’ 
Trojan descent that made their claim so ludicrous. 

In this survey no distinction has been made between stylistic mental 
equation and the unintentional equivalent: nor, owing to the grammatical 
competence and authoritative canons of the better-known classical writers, 
is it possible to gather enough examples of syntactic aberration to bathe 
in, without seeking some from late writers whose use of accepted gram- 
mar is arbitrary and who might well have used the mechanics of their 
language in any way not flatly unintelligible. But isolation of such 
factors as those outlined above is useful in the classical periods if it ex- 
plains a sentence or saves a verse from unnecessary textual surgery. 


VERSICVLI 
eo die scripti quo coronata et consecrata in regnum Elizabetha Secunda 


I, HILARIA 


Montis ut hic Asiae forti pede culmina vicit,* 
sic nobis hilares detur inire vias. 


II, CORONALIA 


Illo forte diet fidem Britanni 
reginae pepigere Elizabethae, 

cum laeti accipimus deos Nepales, 
infensos prius ac molestiores, 
tandem perseverantibus Britannis 
concessisse viam et iugi coronam. 
quare bis tibi deferant honores, 

o regina beata, disque dextris 

felix terque quaterque fausta vivas. 


* a.d. IV Kal. Iun. t a.d. IV Non. Iun. 
K, D. ROBINSON 
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REVIEWS 


A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of the Fifth Century B.c. 
By C. Hicnetr. Oxford, 1952. Pp. xi+420. 35s. net. 


Drakon, Solon, and Kleisthenes are familiar enough names to students of Greek history, 
and even schoolboys are, or at any rate were until quite recently, expected to answer 
questions about their constitutional reforms in ‘Advanced Level’ and similar examina- 
tions. But only the expert who has weighed all the evidence can fully appreciate how 
difficult and sometimes indeed imponderable such questions are, and how misty and 
elusive the details of that most fascinating of all the periods of Greek civilization, the 
sixth century B.c. Mr. Hignett has studied the problems of Greek constitutional history 
for many years, and now at last we are privileged not only to share the fruits of his 
ripe scholarship but to welcome the first English work that has ever appeared on the 
subject. 

Where so much is cleverly and convincingly argued it is hard to select any one 
feature for special mention, but Hignett’s appraisal of the ancient evidence must rank as 
a major contribution to our knowledge of the period under survey. The Athenaion 
Politeia with its biased oligarchic sources is rarely above suspicion, but it is reassuring 
to find that the evidence preserved by Herodotus and Thucydides is generally reliable. 
Yet even well-attested ancient evidence can rarely be accepted at its face value, for ‘we 
can fairly hope to make a better use than they [Hignett is discussing the Atthidographers] 
of the facts which they have transmitted to us, and we can draw on evidence available to 
them which they either ignored or misunderstood’. No scientific historian can afford 
to be dogmatic about the early period of Athenian history or the origin and precise 
significance of such familiar terms as gene, phratries, or even demes. Nevertheless it is 
a little strange to find that Hignett is not prepared to accept even the possibility of the 
existence of a pre-Kleisthenic boule (as distinct from the Areopagus), in view of the 
recent discovery (discussed in a supplementary note) of what appears to be a sixth- 
century bouleuterion in the Agora. 

A masterly description of the political climate which produced the Tyranny is fol- 
lowed by a balanced estimate of Kleisthenes’ contribution to the foundations of demo- 
cracy. The difficulty of getting behind the ancient authorities on this vexed question is 
notorious, but Hignett never shirks a problem and his conclusion that Kleisthenes’ 
reforms were much less radical than has sometimes been supposed is certain. The 
evidence will not support the view that ostracism was a Kleisthenic innovation—‘it was 
invented and used from the start as a party weapon by the anti-Persian leaders, but the 
end which they had in view, the salvation of Athens and of Greece, was patriotic, and, 
to that end, the banishment of their political rivals was a necessary preliminary.’ 

Hignett brings the shadowy figure of Ephialtes to life. He was, after all, the prime 
initiator of the revolution of 462, and many of the reforms attributed to Perikles should 
properly be referred to the senior partner. 

The section on the relationship of the post-revolutionary ekklesia to the boule clears 
up some misunderstandings, and shows how the latter became more and more com- 
plementary to the former in proportion as it initiated policy less and less. The details of 
magisterial elections and the relationship of the magistrates to the strategoi raise some 
difficult problems, but the spotlight brightens as we approach the close of the fifth 
century, and the unwonted clarity is reflected in the author’s style. He understands 
Perikles, and is just to the demagogues, but it is in his sketch of the careers of Alkibiades 
and Theramenes and of the course of events in the oligarchic revolution that he 
develops his full powers as a narrator. The final chapters are, for the non-specialist, the 
most readable and informative in the book, and not even a formidable series of learned 
appendixes serves to disguise the fact that Hignett can rival Thucydides when he 
chooses. The expert will find much pleasure and profit in the appendixes, dealing as they 
do with some of the most absorbing problems of Greek history, but the younger reader 
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who is less concerned with the minutiae of chronology will be wiser to leave them 
till his ‘Greats’ years. 

This is a great book, worthy of the finest traditions of Oxford scholarship, and it has 
been a privilege to review it. It is superbly printed and bound and, having regard to its 
permanent value, but modestly priced. 

J. R. T. Poarp. 


The Four Gospels. A New Translation by E. V. Rizu. The Penguin Classics, 
1952. Pp. xxxiii+245. 2s. 6d. net. 
Any attempt to bring the basic message of Christianity to a generation largely ignorant 
of it is to be welcomed; and for those who shun the organized Church and neglect the 
Bible in the Authorized Version this new edition of the Gospels is to be highly com- 
mended. In appearance and style it is an ordinary book, and may be read as such. This 
also gives it a value to those familiar with Holy Writ, since, as Dr. Rieu points out, the 
charm of the A.V. is not the same as that of the original Greek, and, further, our 
familiarity with the words dulls our minds to the sense. The translator brings out more 
of the speed, starkness, reality, and emotive effect of the original, and to some extent 
reveals the different styles of the different evangelists. A few passages are less felicitous, 
as in Matt. v.: ‘Happy those that mourn.’ Surely the reverse; but they are blessed. 
Then the reference to the Holy Spirit as ‘it’ in John xiv (elsewhere ‘he’) is more faithful 
to Greek grammar than to the sense. A scholarly introduction deals briefly with trans- 
lations, text, styles, synoptic and form criticism, the authenticity of the material, the 
writers, and, finally, a valuable impression of Jesus, from the Gospels, as Son of Man 
and God. 
K. G. Howkins. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Discovery of the Mind. The Greek Origins of European Thought. By 
BruNO SNELL. Translated from the German by T. G. RosENMEYER. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. Pp. xii+324. 27s. 6d. net. 

Homer. The Iliad. Translated by E. V. Rizu. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. xxv-+466. 255. net. 

The Dramatic Festivals of Athens. By Sir ARTHUR PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xxi+334, with 
207 illustrations. 50s. net. 

Euripides. Alcestis and other plays. A new translation by PHILIP VELLACOTT. 
The Penguin Classics, 1953. Pp. 165. 2s. net. 

Herodotus. Father of History. By Joun L. Myres. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. viiit-315, with 25 illustrations. 3os. net. 

The Ancient City of Athens. By IpATHALLON HILL. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1953. Pp. xi+258, with 2 plates and 34 plans. 25s. net. 

Roman Gaul. By OLWEN BroGaNn, with drawings by Epcar HoLLoway. 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 1953. Pp. x-+-250, with numerous plates 
and illustrations. 215. net. 

Greek Philosophy. An Inaugural Lecture by W. K. C. Guturiz. Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. 29. 3s. net. 

Latin Lyrics Translated. By Joyce PeNNy. London, Regency Press (London 
and New York) Ltd., 1953. Pp. 173. 7s. 6d. net. 
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142 BOOKS RECEIVED 


Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49. A Study based upon his recently identified 
Sepulchral Inscription. By ARTHUR E. GorDON. University of California 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles) Publications in Classical Archaeology (vol. ii, 
No. 5, pp. viii+231-352, plates 7-13), 1952. $1.75 net. Published in 
England by the Cambridge University Press. 

Publilius Memorialis and C.I.L., xi, 7554 (= Dessau, 9195). By Joyce S. 
and ArTHur E. Gorpon. Reprinted for private circulation from Classical 
Philology, vol. xlvii, No. 2, April 1952, pp. 90-93. No price stated. 

From Roman Empire to Renaissance Europe. By Denys Hay. Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1953 (Home Study Books). Pp. viiit+-240. 7s. 6d. net. 

Vergil. Aeneid XII. By W. S. Macurnness. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. viit+150. With vocabulary, 6s. gd. non-net; without vocabulary, 
5s. gd. non-net. 

Il Tempio d’Iside in Sabratha. By GENNARO Pesce. Monografie di Archeo- 
logia Libica—IV. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1953. Pp. 78, plus 
78 plates and 12 illustrations. L.5000. 

Létinge-Tiirkge Sézliik. Bélim I. By Faruk Zeki Perex. Ibrahim Horoz 
Basimeri, Istanbul, Turkey, 1952. Pp. xiv-+376 (a to debitio). 588 Krs. 
Shady Hill Latin Lessons. By James P. McCartuy. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952; and Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 

University Press, 1953. Pp. 151. 245. net. 

Dioniso. Studi sul Teatro Greco-romano in onore di Max Pohlenz. Bollettino 
dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico (vol. xv, nuova serie, fasc. 
1-4, Gennaio—Ottobre, 1952), Siracusa, Sicily. Pp. 334. L.1200. 


It is hoped that these books will be reviewed in the January 1954 number of 
Greece and Rome. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXXXITI-CXXXVI 


For the following plates of some remoter Greek sites and for the notes on them 
we are deeply indebted to Mr. J. R. T. Pollard. The photographs were taken 
during the summer of 1949. 


PLATE CXXXIII 


I. LAKE STYMPHALUS (ARCADIA). Pausanias’ statement (8. 22. 3), supported 
though it is by the accounts of several modern travellers, that there is no lake 
at Stymphalus during the summer, seems scarcely credible to one who visited 
it towards the end of July. At that time the ‘broad’ extended for the better part of 
two miles, and exceeded half a mile in breadth. The water was shallow near the 
shore, and the presence of sudd and reed-beds farther out suggested that it 
could not be very deep anywhere. Nevertheless it would be no ordinary drought 
which could exhaust a lake of these dimensions, and one, moreover, which pro- 
vides a natural reservoir for the numerous streams issuing from the lofty 
mountains which surround it. The case for its comparative permanence is also 
supported by the presence of fish and the very considerable wild-fowl population 
(the monstrous birds which Hercules slew ?). 


2. LAKE STYMPHALUS. THE ACROPOLIS. The eastern and lower end of the rocky 
escarpment which rises abruptly on the northern shore of the lake is the site of 
the ancient acropolis. The ground plan of two temples can still be traced, and 
the rock-hewn seat tiers and exedra above the stadium are well preserved. The 
circular ‘tholos’ site may be observed in the right foreground. A line of ashlar 
slabs crosses the swamp at the lake’s eastern rim (centre background). It prob- 
ably marks the point whence Hadrian attempted to conduct water to Corinth. 


PLATE CXXXIV 


3. LAKE STYMPHALUS. THE GYMNASIUM. The fountain and the greater part of the 
Roman gymnasium (left foreground) are now submerged, and the temple founda- 
tions are slowly sinking into the mud. 


4. BASSAE (ARCADIA). THE TEMENOS OF APHRODITE. A little to the north-west of the 
summit ridge of Mount Kotilion (4,000 ft.) and a few feet below it is a small culti- 
vated hollow. It contains all that remains of the ancient temenos of Aphrodite in 
Kotilion (Paus. 8. 41. 10). The plan is well preserved, but an altar base (?) prob- 
ably belongs to the Byzantine chapel which succeeded the shrine. There are 


traces of a second temenos among the rocks immediately to the north of the 
enclosure. 


PLATE CXXXV 


5. MOUNT IDA (CRETE) viewed from Phaistos. The summit (8,050 ft.) lies just 
above the small patch of snow seen in the centre of the picture. The Kamares 
Cave is marked by a cross near the eastern summit. 


PLATE CXXXVI 


6. MOUNT IDA. THE KAMARES CAVE. The direct route from Kamares village to the 
cave (6,000 ft.) is continuously steep, but not unduly rigorous. The outer cave 
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offered little of interest, though small piles of sherds bore witness to the industry 
of earlier excavators. A descent was made as far as the entrance to the inner cave, 
but further progress was prevented by darkness and cold. The cave supports a 
large colony of red-billed choughs (Pyrrocorax graculus). 


(The following notes refer to two further sites which were visited, though no 
photographs were obtained owing to the theft of the author’s camera!) 


HELICON. THE VALLEY OF THE MUSES. Pausanias’ description bears little relation 
to the modern Helicon whose only vegetation is low scrub. Nor are the fir- 
trees mentioned by Frazer any more visible. Indeed the presence of a wolf in 
the valley during the German occupation seems scarcely calculated to encourage 
a policy of afforestation! Askra, Hesiod’s erstwhile home, is a barren stone heap. 

The temple of the Muses is set on a levelled site at a point where the valley’s 
pronounced eastward slope becomes more marked. A rectangle of ashlar blocks 
revealed the ground plan, but only the north-east corner is well preserved. Of 
the theatre scarcely anything remains. Above the temple is an unnamed spring. 
The water is remarkably cold, and is in all respects superior to that issuing from 
the spring of H. Nikolaos which is commonly identified with the ancient 
Aganippe. 

The summit of Helicon and the fountain of Hippocrene were, owing to the 
presence of a small party of ‘antartes’, temporarily ‘out of bounds’. 


ARCADIA. THE FALLS OF THE STYX. The ascent to ‘Mavro Nero’ (the black water’) 
was made from a hamlet situated on the left bank of the Styx opposite the village 
of Solos. Snow still lingered in the gullies of the stupendous north face of 
Khelmos (7,700 ft.), which probably accounted for the plentiful supply of water 
even at the height of the dry season (August). The horseshoe falls (they are 
divided at the top by a projection in the face) descend from the summit of the 
mountain in the form of light spray through which a rainbow played. The rock 
face is quite smooth and has become curiously blackened, probably through the 
iron content of the water. 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the Notes, are reprinted 
separately and may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, 
Newbury, Berks., at the cost of one shilling each, post free. 

The Supplementary Plates of Nos. 46 and 47 (Roman architectural remains 
in Gallia Narbonensis) are not available at the moment. 
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the } Fic. 1. Lake Stymphalus 


Fic. 2. Ruins at Lake Stymphalus. (The ‘tholos’ may be seen in the lower 
right-hand corner) 
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Fic. 4. The temenos of Aphrodite at Bassae 
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Fic. 6. The Kamares Cave 
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BLACKWELL’S 


ANNUAL 
GENERAL CATALOGUE 
FOR SCHOLARS AND 
STUDENTS 


Part I, GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS 


A completely revised edition 
of this valuable catalogue and 
guide has just been published. 

Please let us know if we 


should add your name to our 
mailing list. 


BROAD 
ST. OXFORD 


Of Book 1 


THE ATTIC PLAYERS 


present regular performances of 
Greek plays in London. Past pro- 
ductions (1948-53) include Aes- 
chylus’ ‘Agamemnon’, Sophocles’ 

‘King Oedipus’ and ‘Oedipus at 
Colonus’, Euripides’ ‘Hippolytus’, 
‘ ‘Andromache’, ‘Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris’, and others. 


For particulars of full and asso- 
ciate membership and details of 
next production (Nov. 12th-14th: 
Sophocles’ ‘Philoctetes’ and selec- 
tions from Aristophanes’ “The 


Frogs’) please apply to: 
The Hon. Secretary 
The Attic Players 
52 Durban Road 
Beckenham, Kent 
(BEC 6249) 


A Structural 
Latin Course 


H. G. LORD 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


Senior Lecturer in Classics, 
North-Western Polytechnic 


This course is designed to explain concurrently 
with the learning of Latin the structure of the 
language, and the method adopted is the 
parallel teaching of English and Latin Gram- 
mar. It has thus been possible to avoid rules 
of the formal kind and to offer instead reasons 
simpler to grasp and easier to apply. Illustra- 
tions and historical and archaeological notes 


are provided where required. 


REVIEWS 


‘Nicely graduated, well illustrated, 
thorough. The reading matter is sensible 
and continuous, the vocabulary fairly 
copious.’ Greece and Rome 


‘,.. lacks the “sameness” of the many 
Latin courses now on the market.’ 
Higher Educational Journal 


Of Book 2 


*... worthy of praise.... The illustra- 
tions are especially handsome and the 
general lay-out clear.” G,pece and Rome. 


*... reaches the high standard of its 
predecessor.” prigher Educational Journal 


Book 1. Boards 6s. 6d. 
Book 2. Boards gs. od. 


Write NOW for Inspection copies 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
PRESS LTD. 


Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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The Loeb Classical Library 
Edited by 
TT. EB. PAGE, C.H., LITT.D. TW. H. D. ROUSE, LITT.D. 
TE. CAPPS, PH.D., LL.D. 
LAA. POST, M.A. E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A. 
Founded by JAMES LOEB 
Each volume Foolscap 8vo, 400-700 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 15s. net. 
A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. The series is to contain 
all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature, from the time of Homer to the end of the Western Empire. 
“We shall never be independent of our Loeb’.—Times Literary Supplement. 


NEW VOLUMES 1953 


LATIN 
398. PRUDENTIUS. Two volumes. VolumelII. H. J. Thomson. 


GREEK 


380, 401. PHILO. Supplementary volumes. Translated from an ancient Armenian Text by Ralph Marcus. 
Volume I. Questions and Answers on Genesis; Volume II. Questions and Answers on Exodus. 


390. DIODORUS SICULUS. Twelve volumes. Volume X (Books XIX. 66—XX). R. M. Geer. 
399. DIODORUS SICULUS. Twelve volumes. Volume VI. (Books XIV-XV.19). C. H. Oldfather. 


395. MINOR ATTIC ORATORS. Two volumes. Volume II, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, 
Hyperides. J. O. Burtt. 


William Heinemann, Ltd., Windmill Press, Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Joint Library of the Hellenic and Roman Societies 
LANTERN SLIDES 


More than forty sets of slides (together with notes) on a wide range 
of topics of general interest to Classical students in schools are available 
for hire to all members of either of these Societies at a charge of 7s. 6d. 
(plus postage). 

Recent additions include: 


Greek and Roman Architecture (R. E. Wycherley). 
Greek Drama in Pictures (T. B. L. Webster). 

Life in Roman Gaul (O. Brogan). 

Prehellenic Greece (F. H. Stubbings). 


A set of 25 2”X2” colour slides of Greek sites and landscape is also 
available. 


The annual subscription to each Society is £2. Schools are eligible 
for membership. For particulars apply to the Secretary of either 
Society at 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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Roman Imperial Money 
MICHAEL GRANT, O.B.E. 


Professor of Humanity, University of Edinburgh 


A general book about Roman imperial coins, not intended for the 
numismatic student alone, but one that will explain their historical 
significance to the ordinary reader. Technical terms are avoided 
as far as possible, but a glossary is supplied to explain them when 


their inclusion is unavoidable. 


Illustrated with 80 half-tone and 41 collotype plates. 42s 
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THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO 


Translated into English, with analyses and introductions by B. ;OwETT. Fourth 
edition, in four volumes, revised (by order of the Jowett Copyright Trustees) 
under the editorship of D. J. ALLAN and H. E. DALE. £6. 6s. net 


It was Jowett’s wish, expressed in the instructions he gave to his Copyright 
Trustees, that his own works should be republished from time to time. He 
himself supervised the third edition of the dialogues, which appeared in 
1892; but since then, apart from a photographic reprint in 1924, there has 
been no republication of the whole work until now. In this new edition the 
editors have endeavoured to revise the translation while taking care not to 
mutilate it or to impair the uniformity of the style. With regard to the 
Introductions, they have thought it best not to rewrite these, or to insert 
new passages or extensive footnotes; but to omit several passages which 
are not closely concerned with the interpretation of the dialogues and which, 
with the lapse of time, have lost much of their interest. Many of these are 
passages added by Jowett in the later editions. Where it seemed necessary, 
or relevant, some indication of modern views on questions of scholarship 
has been added; and there is a new general Preface which recounts the 
history of the work, and gives some appreciation of Jowett’s services to 
the study of Plato, especially in England. The analyses of the dialogues, 
and the Index, are retained, but the sequence of dialogues has been altered, 
and there are other minor changes of form. 
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